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ST LAWRENCE COUNTY (N Y) DELEGATES TO THE LAST STATE GRANGE MEETING 


The Patrons of Husbandry had a membership in St Lawrence county, N Y 
I 

reported 27 granges in the county and applications for the establishment of oth 

six granges are incorporated and several maintain grange stores, all of which 


Pomona in the county with a membership of nearly 300. Meetings are held 


and December. This year the quarterly meetings will be held at Norwood Beg 
delegates are as follows: Seated in front, Miss Myrtle Main and Miss Jenni 


E. W. Kinnie, George A. Clark, D. D. Maker and Mrs D. D. Maker: t ird r 
George W. Olds, Mrs B. I. Cleflin and B. F. Cleflin. 


, January 1, 1903, of 2856. There were recently 
ers. Of these six own their halls, while 21 rent; 
are ably conducted. There is a well organized 


1 the first Wednesdays in March, June, September 


rinning at the left as you look at the picture the 
ie M. Clark; second row, Mrs George W. Olds, 
ww, standing, Fred Shepard, Mrs LE. W. Kinnie, 









































































ls the Butter You Eat made from Cream 


Separated by a U. S. SEPARATOR ? 
IF NOT, YOU SHOULD SEE THAT IT IS. 


In buying butter or cream, run through an 
Improved U.S. Cream S« : ara ator. sure the product 
is not as wood I f 


as it t be, for 


It Takes the Best to Make the Best, 


as been pi oved 1 


The U. S. Separator Excels All Others. 


ask f ‘ 


Was not, 3 


alway 
If i 


Ss 


it 





} } 
and 1es that 


At the Pan-Ameri Model D it® 

Won World’s Record for Clean Skimming, averaging for 50 
consecutive runs .0138 of 1%. 

i 

For Western Ci we transfer our separators from Chicag 

Minneapolis, Sioux City, and Omaha, Add 


idress all letters to 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


an airy 


logues. 
, La Crosse, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


x further particulars write for illustrated cata 


istomers, 
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0 U R The two horse power Little Giant 


OWN aoa Tarqsher and Cleaner enables the 
DO | o his ow hin s se & hre: 1 


h when yo 
the time. No wai ting fo ov ‘hoje t sresher Senaiiesion oom ghbors. ” Cleon 
threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for t. Capacity 200 to 600 bu. per day 
Threshes all grains and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread powers for 1, 2 
or 8 horses. Can be used for sawing, shelling, pu 


nping,feed cutting,etc. Send for catalog. Free. 
HEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad 8t., Lansdale, Pa. 


















= phe aernns reader 


This is the only machine m: ade that will spread ev enly and pet p tly all kinds of manure, wood 








ashes, salt, lime, etc. Te apart, makes fine and distrib -— 
evenly the hardest caked and ¢ irsest Manure , no Matter how fu 
of straw, corn stalks, etc. Machine is greatly im- 


vroved for 1903. The driver does not have toleave 
the seat from the time he le aves the manure heapun 
tlog describing alli 
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JONES BING- 
HAMTON.N., Y. 


til he gets k again. Send for latest gal 
provements ‘an itellir “Howto Grow Big Crops."’ Mailed free. 
Remember that the y Ee priginal and genuine Kemp Manure 
Spreader is male ; and the patents thereon have been 
fully sustained by a recent decision of the United States 
Circuit Court. 
i Kemp @ Burpee Mig. Co., Box 32, Syracuse 
= a — — SD 
I R I gai Fa 
LOWEST “PRICE 
ON TRIAL. ALL 
SIZES. FREE LIST, 





COLORADO 








The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in “ood hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one — 
en route from Qhicago via the 


Chicago & North- Western Ry. 


BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage 


Sheen Gutter 


Does everything, cuts 
hay, straw, ensilage, 
shreds fodder and fills 
the silo to any height; 
all done by one machine. 
Sold on full guarantee, 


Write for catalogue. An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 

Joseph Dick matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 

Agricultural Works, addressing W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Trafic Man- 
Box 24, Canton, Onlo. ager C. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, hicago. 





























$1000 For Emergencies 
Have YOU Ever 





Rescued a domestic animal from accident or 


Found burglars in the house? : 
illness? 


Met witha sudden emergency in cooking or 
preparing a meal, and overcosme it? 

Found a person or house an fire, 
the life or property? 

Encountered illness or accident, in the absence 
of a doctor, and met the emergency successfully? 

Helped a husband, father or brother in a 
business emergency, perhaps filling an un- 
expected position? 

Helped a wife, sister or mother in a 
hold emergency? 


Met a perplexing emergency in the manage- 
ment of * hired help’’? 

Met a trying emergency 
ing work? 

Saved s property in some way? 

maw! n of someone w vho | ost sight or he: aring 
and in spite of it achieved much? 

Met trving emergenci« 
hoi or in actual conflic 

Overcome exciting 
pioneer days on the f 


and saved 
in hospital 


or nurs- 


an employer 


house- $ et war time, cither at 





ne, 





ally, and suc cceeded in or sult emergencies in 


afresh st 


Been stranded, financi: 
raising money or making 





Saved growing flowers, trees or vegetables 
un death? 
Met and 
any kind? 


Been compelled by bereavement to achieve 
the seemingly impossible? 


Directed and developed the life 


fre 
EMERGENCY of 


f ascemingly overcome an 





deficient or unfortunate child? 
F you have not, you have acquaintances who have. Emergency anecdotes and 
I stories, the plain facts plainly told, will win 244 Cash Prizes, from $1 to $250, 
$1000 in all. No literary experience required; just write a plain letter. The 
easiest way to win a handsome cash prize. ¢ Competition open to everybody, no fee 
For particulars see GooD HouSsEKEEPING for May, 10¢ at alt news stands, 


required. 
.. Marquette 


or postpaid from The Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Mas 
Building, Chicago, or 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Send manuscript direct to Emergency Editor of Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Seasonable Farm Books 


We present, herewith, a short list of standard 
agricultural books. We have an authoritative 
book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 
tributions. These works are to-day at the very 
head of literature in their respective fields, and 
their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac- 
curacy is widely known. For particulars, de- 
criptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 
to our Portrait Cataleg, which is yours for the 
asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo Landscape Gardenirg 


By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry at sid I - Ww 1 { t 
the university of Minnesota How to cultivate | Yersity of Vern \ f € 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo; how : eu" 
to use silage. ‘he newest and most valu 1abl le of l he DI r 
books for the dairyman It tells all #*: . : 
and feeding all kinds of soiling cr¢ phen ae I 
been_found useful in any part of the - 
er Canada—climate and soil to which a 


rotation, sowing cultivating 


adapted, 








g, € 
Also about building lling silos, c l x 
and how to fill ar 1 Il] 

pages. 5x7 inches. ¢ : $] 


Irrigation Farming 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses bY I \ 










































How to Cultivate, Harv and YT t ‘ 
Thomas -naw soon r t} 
grasses wi be grown from sea t I P 
departure may revolutionize the stock and dairv } 
busir s vf Ameri Prof Shaw b } tell 1}] - ° “ . — 
attest hak anan tce Teen one Ornamental Gardening for Americans 
done and how ar and every farmer can do like By |} ‘ 
wise, S« ntifies! 1 urate + ‘ t ‘ 
practical, Illustrated S| =6page 5x7 e terie \ 
Cloth .... $ t 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and « 
> o ; 5 II- 
Live Fences The Propagation of Plants 
By E. P. Powell. <A treatise on the planting » \ 5 r I 
growth and management of hedge plants for i 
try and suburban homes It gives accurate d t 
tions concerning hedges: how to plant and how t 
treat them; and especially concerning windbreaks : ] 
and shelters. It includes the whole art of making . x4 ( 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and : ef 
balconies for bird culture and for mh omfort. ' | Ginseng 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches $0.50 | | im, t : ‘ I M 
Ket i > l (; Ka It dis 
Forest Planting a practica to beg th either 
By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on | j “ : ; 
the care of woodlands and the restoration of the tion, n é | 
denuded timber lands on plains and mountains. ful ¢ 
instructions being given for forest planting of ur XN Re 
various kinds of soil and subsoil, whether on mour i P 
tain or valle Illustrated. 250 pages. 5x7 inc hes, 
eer PY I RE APS -+$1.50 
Insects and Insecticides 
Grape Culturist By ¢ M. Weed, D Se, profes ‘ . 
By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very best | ™°!08 € Neé Hamt , t 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with poet - aC gs nua - g 
full directions for all departments of propagatio 11st ar { pre z . 
culture, etc. with 150 excellent engravings, illus- *h, , x 
trating planting, training, grafting, etc. 282 pages. ‘ ° 
De I cone cuseciasesiccwcveeciese sical Poultry Architecture 
| Compiled t G I \ 
Asparagus aeeian af G08 anecies.” envi wend : 
By F. M. Hexamer, This is the first book pub- | proper locatic adit nd spe 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to struction; a I t f 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as for | !" 0 pag 
market. It is a practical and reliable treatise on | inches. Clot 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva Poultry ‘Appliances and Handicraft 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market Cc G. B. I | ‘ 9 
ing, canning and drying, insect enemies. fungous of un es a 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- | indows, rentil s 
agus culture, special emphasis being given to the | brood ing at vate pl 
importance of asparagus as a farm and mon Over 100 illustrat ra) pac x 
} crop. Illustrated, 1/4 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 | (Cloth 
| Cabbage, Cauliflower Money in Poultry Record Book 
} oo a - i 
| And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. By ed b AS 
Cc. L. Allen A practical treatise on the various . . : ‘ 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, , vd 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi It | s ¢ . 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation <_< . M4 
and general management pertaining to the entire | * 
cabbage group. After this each class is taken un | Animal Breeding 
separately and in detail. The chapter on _ seed | LR 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise | _,°’ = J 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fung alge é gehen ah ene 
attacking this class of vegetables are given due nl ee é 4 . it 
attention, Illustrated. 126 pages, 5xi_—s inches Me — I oe : , 
: $0 & ng e leading his 
eae te Seas dudcidcnaved deh en WO | inteteate question t 
| authoritativel ’ r 
The Hop has writte o t mor 
Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. | subject AE OAK ONE we ret 
By Herbert Myrick. <A _ practical handbook on the ee ee fa . 
most approved methods in growing, harvest spccare papi ' ‘ ? € 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and ma a estions “ ' rT 
facture of hops It takes up every detail from oS es ibject is P 
preparing the soil and laying out the yard, to {| PUTO OrUer a Re ee : 
curing and selling the crop. Illustrated. 300 pages, Sop ate ge ee ae ag eee ; 
| 5x7 inches. Bound in cloth and gold.............$ $1.50 | ager A. edi nie ‘rear } OF al be son . 
| trated, 4 7 inches. ( 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them | ens Giane af 0 
Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the | *M@ Study O reeds 
natural history and origin of the name of turk¢ } Bs Thomas & Ori t | 
| the various breeds, the best methods to insure suc- | acterist I ‘ d 
cess in the business of turkey growing. Wit! ft exce f a i f f catt 
essays from practic al turkey ene in differs and Ar | 1 text « a 
i parts of the Unite se ates and Canada. Illustrated. | college f fart and rs. 
154 pages. 7 SS . See $1.00 1 7 Clot! ) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, Guia Building, ein 
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Securing First Class Hay. 


E. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 





ARELESSNESS and thoughtlessness are 

the reasons for so much discolored, 

- musty and overripe hay, little better 

( than straw. Some men seem to think 

® the most important part of the haying 
business is cutting. They cut regard- 

less of weather prospects or the amount of help 
secured. Rain and dew get in their destructive 
work. Farmers should cut in the morning 
just what their foree can shock that day. The 
shocks should be small of diameter though 
rather high. The low, broad shock is liable to 
Some of the largest hay crops are never 
shocked, they are hauled direct to the stack 
from the windrow. This, of course, saves time 
and expense in very favorable haying weather, 


spoil. 


American Agriculturist 


* FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


For Week Ending June 13, 1903 


allowed to dry up. Clover mixed hay should 
be cut when the majority of the timothy heads 
are out or when both can be saved at the best 
stage. Many wait for the timothy to ripen, by 
which time the clover is badly damaged. More 
harm is done by cutting mixed hay too late 
than too early. Timothy should be cut when 
well headed out. Stock do not rate overripe, 
coarse, stiff timothy very high. Lots of this 
sort of hay is made, for many men believe that 
it weighs heaviest then. 

In stacking, a heavy man should be put on 
the stack to tramp it well, especiaily in the 
center. For the well-tramped hay has the few- 
est leaks; this applies to both stacks and ricks. 
I do not like the process of baling out of the 
windrow or shock. This is calculated to give 
trouble. Unless it is fed soon it will heat and 
blacken in the center of the bale. It is better 
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Pioneer Farming on Long Island. 
D. T. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y. 





My farm of 88 acres has been in our family 
for over 100 years. On the north it touches 
Long Island sound. About 50 years ago ten of 
our farmers here used to join together, and with 
a seine catch from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 men- 
haden fish. These were spread upon the land 
for fertilizers. Every farmer kept cattle in 
those days for beef, as well as for milk and 
butter. There were also plenty of hogs on 
every farm. This meant lots of barnyard ma- 
nure to be used in connection with fish for fer- 
tilizing various crops. 

In those days we raised mostly corn, pota- 
toes, turnips, wheat, oats, rye, barley and hay. 
There has been a great change and now only 
three crops are found growing on my farm— 





but there is danger of 
being caught by rain. 
In a dry season, how- 
this is a fast and 
cheap operation. 

I prefer to shock for 


i 


ever, 


we can then drag the 
shocks, thus saving a 
lot of high lifting nec- 
essary when using the 
wagon. For dragging 


we use a sharp pole and 
instead of the 
drag com- 

This pole 


a rope 
long rope 
monly used. 
is about 3 feet longer 
than the diameter of 
the shocks. To the front 
(large) end is fastened 
a singletree and a rope 


6 or 7 feet longer than 
the pole. The sharp 
end of the pole is 


thrust under the middle 
of the shock; the rope 
is drawn over the top 
of the shock and tied in 
a loop knot around 
the pole near the shock. 
This has the advantage 
of holding better than 


the old way and does 

not wear the rope so 

badly. On real hot, dry- ter, 

ing days, hay cut in the summer. 
Lisbon 52682. 


morning can be stacked 
that evening. The 
brightest, sweetest hay I had last year was thus 
stacked. By 2 o'clock it would rattle. I then 
started the rakes to driving the nearby hay 
from the swath to the stack. This operation 
made my best hay and was the cheapest way, 
since it required the least handling. To have 
the brightest hay, dew should never be allowed 
to fall on it in the swath. If I was unable to 
shock the same evening, would rake into wind- 
rows if the weather looked favorable. With 
many farmers the curing period is stretched 
over at least two days. They cannot expect to 
have bright hay. The hay tedder will greatly 
facilitate the curing. 

Hay is often damaged by being allowed to 
get overripe, resulting in coarse, woody feed of 
doubtful value. I prefer to cut clover when 
the most of the blooms are out. The whole 
of the plant can then be saved better than when 


located. 





STOPPED JUST LONG ENOUGH TO SEE THE CAMERA 


On his 157-acre farm in St Lawrence county, N Y, Mr Purves, owner of the animals pic- 
tured above, keeps a herd of 25 Jersey cows besides a number of head of young stock. The 
herd is one of the best in northern New York and contains anin.als of superior breeding. The 
cows are provided with succulent feed the year round, pastures in summer and silage in win- 
They also receive a grain ration of meal and bran, four pounds in winter and three in 
Many of the younger animals in the herd were sired by the bull Albert Porges of 
The silo is of the round frame kind of 140 tons capacity and is conveniently 


to allow the hay to go through the sweat before 
being put into the bale. This may require three 
or four weeks, depending on weather condi- 
tions. Since it is the bright hay that sells best, 
it should appear in the bale in as near as pos- 
sible the same color as when it fell behind the 
cutter bar. Some men feed hay that is surpris- 
ingly green colored in the mow. They do not 
overdo the curing business nor let it get over- 
ripe. 





a 

Hollow Celery is caused by the seed and the 
season. One-year-old California seed grows so 
rank and fast that it is punky and shallow. If 
the seed is kept two or three years the celery 
will grow solid. The same is true of onion 
seed. The older seed will produce larger bulbs 
and smaller tops than new seed.—[W. W. Raw- 
son, Middlesex County, Mass. 


corn, potatoes and 
grass. In the early 
days we made on the 
farm or got from the 
sea all our fertilizers in- 
stead of buying: as we 
now do. Finding cattle 
.and pigs unprofiteole, I 
discontinued this part 
of the business 25 years 
ago. I kept on planting 
and cutting grain just 
the same as before, but 
with only my farm 
horses and two cows 
the manure heap was 
next to nothing, and 
that was about all I ap- 
plied to the land. After 
a few years of this sort 
of work I found my 
land played out. 

I could raise nothing 
but the very commonest 
sort of potatoes and 
few of them. My hay 
was not much better 
than trash. Clover 
would not grow at all. 
I always paid my bills 
but there was little left. 
I made up my mind it 
was time to turn over a 
new leaf and I did so. 
I began feeding my land 
with commercial ferti- 
lizers. I have continued 
this ever since. Last season I took from 22 
acres 6000 bushels Early Ohio and Early Rose 
potatoes. I now raise clover hay and timothy 
in abundance on the very land where I could 
not get a stand formerly. Many of our farm- 
ers in this section still raise wheat, oats and 
even sell a little butter, but I do not think it 
is profitable. Some _ raise cauliflower and 
sprouts, but these crops keep them picking and 
packing most of the winter. This keeps the 
farmers close to their work during the entire 
year. For myself I want a few months each 
season when I can read, ride, visit and hunt. 

I have never raised better crops than since I 
began plowing in the fall. I put my land in 
good condition for planting in the spring with 
a spading harrow. I use a drill for furrowing 
and putting on fertilizer for potatoes. I drop 
and cover the potatoes with a planter. The 
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20 [4] 
rows are 50 inches apart and the potatoes are 
dropped 10 to 12 inches in the row. About two 
weeks later I go over this ground with a cul- 
riding up the rows; later this is gone 
over with a and smoothed down. Next 
time they are ridged up again, after which the 
The cultivator and weeder 
In this way 


tivator, 
harrow 
weeder is put on. 
are kept going as long as possible. 
I kill all the weeds before they get through the 
ground just after the seeds have sprouted. 
Digging begins early in July and ends in Au- 


gust. For ten years we have used a potato 
digger. We could not get along without it. I 
have dug 1000 bushels of potatoes a day with 


two horses attached to the digger. The work is 


no harder than plowing sod ground. On some 
lands and under some conditions four horses 
are necessary. As soon as the potatoes are 
gathered, part of the ground is harrowed and 
cultivated crosswise. On this is sown clover 
and timothy seed. The next year I have plenty 
of hay. This has never failed me. Of course 
there are many farmers who know the real 


value of fertilizers and my experience teaches 


me that it pays to use them. During the past 
ten years there has not been a pig raised on 
my farm. I can make more money out of pota- 
toes and clover and buy what pork and lard 
we need. 


-_-> 


Improving the Corn Crop Each Year. 


JOHN BEGG, ALLEN COUNTY, O. 


Two conditions of soil are generally neces- 
sary to insure a good yield of this important 
grain, and these are richness in plant food and 
thorough underdrainage. Rotation varies in 
different localities, some preferring a four-year 
rotation of crops, corn, oats, wheat and clover, 


while others use only a three-year rotation, 
corn, wheat and clover. In either case the corn 
is planted on the sod ground and followed 


either by oats or wheat in the four-year rota- 
tion, and then another crop of wheat followed 
by grass either pure clover or mixed timothy 
Where fertilizers are 
they generally consist of barnyard ma- 
nures or clover grown the land, which in 
a few cases is plowed under for the succeeding 
corn crop. Very rarely, if ever, are commer- 
cial fertilizers used on the corn crop here. The 
fact that a per cent of all forage 
crops are consumed the farms enables the 
farmers to use a liberal amount of barnyard 
manure each season. 

This is almost invariably hauled out during 
the early fall months and spread upon the sod 
fields intended for corn the succeeding year. 
This furnishes a nice mulch for the land dyr- 
ing the winter and the substance soaks into the 
soil and thoroughly mixed with it 
when plowed in the spring. Not only that, but 
the vegetable matter in the manure decom- 
poses and adds to the amount of humus in the 
soil, thus not only enriching it, but giving it 
the much more moisture than 
where no manure is applied. We have nearly 
doubled the yield upon land that had been 
farmed too hard by the liberal application of 
manure, 
upon 


and clover equal parts. 
used 


on 


large 
on 


very 


becomes 


power to retain 


barnyard 
the same 
years ago 
effect of 
when we 


have 
few 
had a the 
upon crop, 
planted corn in same field in which a part had 
the previous and the bal- 

The corn had not been up two 
the size and color 


Clover grown land will 
effect as barnyard manures. A 
striking 
a succeeding corn 


we example of 


clover 
corn 


been in year 


ance in clover. 
weeks before a difference in 


as the season advanced 


marked than 


hecame noticeable and 


tre difference became more ever. 


The majority of the corn in this section is 
Ylanted in hills generally 3% feet apart each 
way or 3 feet 8 inches, although many good 


farmers prefer drilling to checkrow planting, 
believing they 


can get larger and more uni- 


form sized ears than when planted in hills. 
This we have always doubted as being true 
in fact, however plausible it may appear in 
theory. In our own experience as -well as in 
our locality, farmers generally prefer hill plant- 
ing both for convenience in tending and in 
harvesting. The culture is, or should be, as 
nearly continuous as it is possible to make it. 


METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 
The weeder or slant tooth harrow can be 
used to great advantage before the corn is 
through the ground. When this is done all 
young weeds are destroyed, the crust on the 
soil is broken, thus checking too rapid evap- 


oration of moisture at this time. The small 
shovel cultivator or spring tooth is in general 
use at present. Comparatively shallow culture 
is also practiced, as farmers have come to the 


conclusion that where land is put in proper 
tilth before planting, deep culture is unnec- 
essary afterward. 


In order to obtain as uniform yield as pos- 
sible, we make it a practice to go through our 
corn and carefully thin out the hills wherever 
we find more than necessary for a good yield. 
While this is the hardest task connected with 
the business of corn growing, it pays both in 
improving the yield and quality, besides facil- 
itating the work in harvesting. 

It enables the farmer to clean out any weeds 
that may have escaped his previous culture 
during the first part of the season, thus giving 
him better yields and cleaner fields at the end 
of the season. When these methods are prac- 
ticed the soil must be very poor indeed or ab- 
normal conditions of weather must prevail if 
good yields are not obtained. We can and do 
now grow larger yields and surer crops than 
20 years ago when first in possession of the 


farm. 
2. > —- 


Soil Mulches for Conserving Moisture. 


A. D. SHAMEL, 


Deep soil mulches increase the moisture in 
the soil. The effect of different depths of soil 
mulches upon the amount of water in the first 
4 feet of soil is shown in the following table by 
King: 


EFFECT OF MULCHES ON SOIL MOISTURE. 


ater —-——-., 
4th foot 


Depth of - 
Ist foot 


Per cent of 
cultivation 24a fo 


w 
foot 3d foot 





























Cultivated 3 im....11.30 15.57 10.54 11.37 
Cultivated 1.5 in... 9.92 15.438 11.56 13.99 
Difference ...... 1.38 14 1.02 1.62 
Cultivated 3 in....13.96 22.74 23.39 19.47 
Cultivated 1.5 in...12.98 20.44 24.02 21.34 
Difference ...... 98 2.30 63 1.87 
Cultivated 2 in....11.65 17.47 16.44 13.03 
Cultivated 1.5 in...10.65 16.85 17.81 13.32 
Difference 1.00 -62 1.37 29 


The deep mulch resulted in capillarity bring- 
ing a larger per cent of moisture to the surface 
of the soil than the shallow mulch. It must be 
taken into consideration, however, that the cul- 
tivator which produced the deep mulch prob- 
ably injured the roots of the plants, reducing 
their capacity for absorbing water. 


=_ 


Cultivation to Offset Drouth. 








While the general practice is to cultivate 
merely to kill weeds, the most progressive farm- 
ers are making use of frequent cultivation to 
conserve moisture. There is more or less mois- 
ture at all times in the subsoil, and it is here 
that the plants get enough water to carry on 
growth through the summer. This water is 
brought to the surface through what is known 
as capillary attraction. The capillary tubes, as 
they are commonly called, conduct the water to 
the surface, and what is not used by the plants, 
is thus lost by evaporation. 

The object in intensive cultivation is to break 





MAKING THE MOST OF CROPS 


off, as it were, these capillary tubes near the 


surface, so that the water will be prevented 
from evaporating. In a short time, 
new tubes are formed and evaporation contin- 
ues, but if cultivation is frequent, evaporation 
is kept in check and the plants use most of the 
water brought from who 
lifted a board a stone, ora pile of rubbish dur- 
ing a dry period is impressed with the moisture 
which has beneath it. The 
condition will be field frequently 
cultivated. The surface is made a 
which holds the moisture beneath it. 
During a very dry season which prevailed a 
few years ago, Roland Morrill, the well-known 
peach grower of Michigan, kept cultivators and 


however, 


below. Anyone has 


accumulated same 
found in a 


soil mulch, 


harrows going through his orchards every day 
for a period of several weeks. Although the 
dust flew in clouds, he conserved the moisture 


for the trees, and the result was a crop of fruit 
which sold for several hundred dollars per acre, 
whereas his neighbors in adjoining orchards, 
who did not cultivate, obtained practically no 
crop at all. 
Cultivators, 
made to work shallow, not 
If hoed crops are cultivated two or three t 


a week, fair returns may be expected even in 


harrows or weeders should be 


over 2 inches deep. 


mes 
such a dry season as this. It is essential that 
cultivation be given immediately after a rain 
or shower, in order to the 
ture possible, and to evaporation, 
which takes place very quickly at such a time. 


mols- 


conserve all 


prevent its 


—— - — ~---— 


Cutting and Handling Timothy Hay. 


Timothy is a favorite hay for horses. This 
is true from the fact that it is more easily 
harvested and cured than many other hay 
plants. Cut when in full bloom, it dries 
rapidly and when properly stacked, will 
retain its color and aroma much more com- 
pletely than clover, bean or pea hay. It 
is not liable to mold or become dusty when 


placed in mow or stack. It grows freely from 
western Missouri eastward and over that region 
is a favorite feed for horses. 

In most localities of the central 
timothy is raised it is the custom to 
much hay early in the morning as can be taken 
care of in the afternoon. It is allowed to dry 
pretty thoroughly, then raked into windrows. 
If the hay is not dry enough for stacking, it 
is allowed to remain in the windrow until the 
next day, after which it is loaded onto wagons 
by means of hay elevators attached in the rear. 
The wagon is driven astride the windrows and 
the hay rake gathers up the material and ele- 
vates it to the wagon. Of course, where the 
hay is harvested on a very large scale, it is 
drawn directly from the field to the stack by 
means of large horse rakes and there elevated 
with a derrick. When this method is prac- 
ticed the hay must be thoroughly dried out 
before it is stacked, as it goes direct from the 
field to the stack. 

Of late years, it has been rather difficult to 
maintain timothy Dry are 
very severe on this crop, particularly if they oc- 
cur just after cutting time. To the ef- 
fect of the drouth as much as possible, it is de- 
sirable not to run the mower near the 
ground. If the hay plants are cut off close to 
the bulbs just underneath the surface, there is 
an unusual drain on the plant and its vitality 
is greatly reduced. Leave stubbles at least 2 
or 3 inches high and then refrain from pastiaz- 
ing in the fall. Where the aftermath is very 
heavy, the temptation is great to 
in cows, sheep and young stock. Some years 
pasturing timothy meadows will do no harm, 
but gcod judgment must be used. As a general 
rule, it is good practice to refrain from turn- 
ing stock on a meadow from which the hay 
crop has been removed, 


west where 


cut as 


meadows. periods 


lessen 


too 


very turn 

















SOME NURSERY PROBLEMS 


The Crown Gall of Apple Trees. 


So far as the apple is concerned, crown gall 
is confined chiefly to the young trees in the 
nursery. In this disease, rough spongy, round- 
ish galls occur on the roots. They are usually 
found at the crown, but may occur in any part 
They are of all sizes up to 
that of a fist. The nature of crown gall is 
not well understood. According to Prof 
Toumey of the Arizona experiment station, sim- 
ilar galls occurring on the roots of the almond 
in his state are caused by a slime mold closely 


of the root system. 


related to the fungus which causes the club 
root disease of cabbage and allied plants. 


Crown gall should not be confused with apple 
root galls caused by the woolly aphis. Woolly 
aphis galls are smaller, smooth, hard and gen- 
erally elongated rather than round. 

Usually nurserymen discard the 
fected All trees showing the least 
of the disease should be rejected; although we 
have never seen any ill effects from the plant- 
ing of affected apple 
ably, that the disease may thus be spread to 
other fruits like peaches and red 
much injured by it. A 
in Wayne county, N Y, wrote the 
follows: 


worst af- 


trees, trace 


trees, it appears, prob- 
raspberries, 


which are sometimes 
nursery man 
experiment station at Geneva as 
“Several years ago we planied a row of apple 
trees affected with crown gall beside a row of 
the fall two later we 
dug up a the trees and some had 
galls on them and some had not. The trees 
the crown gall made just as good growth 
nearby, the 


supplying 


healthy trees. In years 


number of 


with 
’ 


as the healthy trees root system 


healthy 
nourishment 


the top 


strong 


and 
needed for a 


seemed to be 
with all the 
growth.” 
This disease is very generally distributed, and 
has during the past season caused much loss on 
the part of many nurserymen. 
told a representative of 


One tree grower 


recently American 


for the loss he had sustained on account of the 
trouble, as every tree showing a sign of it had 
been discarded and burned. From replies sent 
in from all the principal nursery growing states 
we infer that crown gall is far more serious 
and widespread than was generally known. This 
is a subject for our experts at the experiment 
stations to take up and work out. We do not 
yet know the real cause of the disease, little or 
nothing about its method of distribution and 
practically nothing so far as a remedy is con- 
cerned. Some nurserymen seem to think it is 
mainly distributed on seedling stock. 





> 
Peculiar Disease of Apple Roots. 
While examining nurseries for crown gall in 


New York, Prof F. C. Stewart of the state ex- 
periment station came across a trouble of apple 


trees which nurserymen call “hairy root.” Af- 
fected trees have few, if any, large branch 
roots. The root system consists of a multitude 
of very small roots which spring in rosettes 
from the somewhat thickened main root, giv- 


ing it a bushy or hairy appearance, as shown in 
the picture. Affected trees are worthless for 
planting. 

One nurseryman told Prof Stewart that he 
has known this trouble for 50 years; another 
has known it for 40 years; and it appears that 
many nurserymen are more or less acquainted 
with it. Yet we do not know of any published 
account of such an apple other than 
that given by Prof Stewart, who says: ‘While 
it are occasionally found in 
the majority of the nurseries of western New 
York, we have not heard of any nursery where 
it is sufficiently abundant to cause appreciable 
Perhaps one tree in each 500 may be af- 
fected with hairy root. Nurserymen are pretty 
generally agreed that the disease shows itself 
on the seedlings and is common 
western grown than among 


disease 


specimens of 


loss. 


much more 


among seedlings 





























Agriculturist that $10,000 would not repay him homegrown ones. The affected seedlings are 
usually rejected at the 
es grafting bench, but some 
3) —. 2 4 rh ts . : aeaae , : 
4 . > \ d are passed only to be dis- 
z ~ *~« \ carded later when the 
y % t trees are dug for the 
* wee a2 ’ - 
‘ market. 
- ye ; 4 oe . 
. ak HF. ‘ A tree afiected with 
Pa .™ ong, : ; ‘ 
: YASS te ; hairy root may at the 
} r ge \~ bo St same time suffer from at- 
Ps ¥ . . 
bee - tacks of woolly aphis or 
- \ ; Be > crown gall or both, but 
& POF a he 7 in the majority of cases 
vo or oe : : , 
ro ~~ neither of the latter two 
WG : 3 
is diseases is present, show- 
SS ~ ing that the hairy root 
aN Z is a distinct disease. 
ee Some think it a conse- 
quence of grafting, but 
this cannot be true, be- 
He cause it occurs on budded 
E trees as well as on 
é BK es, Ss grafted ones. Some _ be- 
xc lieve that it is more com- 
\ > Bes. S z ° * : 
a: mon on light soils, while 
others say that the ¢char- 
/ cp acter of the soil makes 
f no difference. It seems 
4 
i to be confined to the 
, i wn" apple. The cause is un- 
-, — known. Nurserymen 
‘ we should be on the look- 
7s out for it. 
, 
. ~ : — ae 
i am ; ‘ se S ; 
_ Carnation Anthrac- 
nose may be controlted 
CROWN GALL OF APPLES FROM THE NURSERY ae Rae ; 
by picking off the dis- 
This pecvliar and little known disease of apple and other eased leaves and spray- 
plants needs careful attention. It is a question whether trees are ing with diluted bor- 


killed by it when planted in orchards; 
after in the most careful manner. 


but it should be looked 


deaux mixture. 


[5] 


Pedigree Trees and Plants. 

A. N. BROWN, PRES PENINSULA HORT SOC, 
There may be no such thing as pedigree 
trees and plants, this may be a misnomer. 
There is an increasing necessity for a higher 
grade of nursery stock than growers are en- 
abled to get. Nurserymen may not be wholly 
at fault for this as a demand by growers for 
cheap stock has compelled an economy in their 




















ROOT OF 


HAIRY APPLE. 


production that lessens the quality of the prod- 
uct. A very general rule in the business world 
is that economy practiced to a certain limit is 
wholesome, but when this limit is exceeded, it 
can only be practiced at the expense of the 
thing produced. This, I think, expresses the 
situation exactly. 

Fruit growers should select such stock for 
planting as has been propagated from stock 
known to be healthy and above the average 
of its kind in size, color, uniformity and pro- 
lificness, all of which are prime essentials to 
successful orcharding. The law of transmis- 
sion is just as potent in the vegetable kingdom, 
as it is so conspicuously forceful in the ani- 
mal kingdom. I am aware that some propa- 
gators scoff at this idea, but we cannot close 
our eyes to both reason and experience. Ever 
since agriculture became the first calling of 
man, it has been an unalterable law that must 
be observed: “That the sower should select 
only the best seed.” 

The up-to-date dairymen purchases the dairy 
cow upon the quantity of milk she produces, 
of a given amount of. butter fat under normal 
conditions, the race horse has value according 
to his record on the course, the beef animal by 
the ability of his breed to produce the best 
end greatest amount of the so trees 
and plants should only be used that combine 
all the essential requisites. The day is not dis- 
tant when, in my opinion, nurserymen will be 
required to give a certificate of breeding with 
every lot of trees sent out. 


carcass, 


DE eee 
Sunflowers—The Russian is about the only 
one that it pays to grow in a commercial way. 








621 


6223 
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Light Ahead in the 


Crop Situation. 


Ky far the most important develop- 
ment of the recent past in the north- 
eastern third of the United States was 
the rainfall of the opening days of 
the week. This checked immediately 
the devastating forest fires of New 
York, northern New England, Quebec 
und New Brunswick: of even greater 
value, the precipitation brought need- 
ed moisture to a very wide drouth- 
stricken territory. 

The rains came at a time when the 
situation was intense. Huy sold as 
high aus $30 per ton in the smaller New 
Englind cities, where the supply was 
practically exhausted, and time did not 
permit shipments from the west. Many 


furmers tually obliged to aban- 


don pastures and feed their dairy 


were as 


stock 





in the burn. Gruss was seriously short 
in the milk territory of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England, and 
many farmers were reducing their dairy 
herds, all this leading up to an immi- 
nent shortage in the supply of milk. 
The seeding of corn throughout the 
northeastern stutes was far from com- 





pleted at the end of the first week in 


June. Autumn sown cereals were fair- 
promising, but oats showed poor 
color and heading out short. Tree 
fruits were in fairly satisfactory con- 
dition, but small fruits showed urgent 
of moisture qd strawberrics pos- 

vely a failure in many sections. 


FARMERS RISK To THE OCCASION, 
Gne swallow does not make a sum- 
ter, nor does scattered rainfall cov- 
ig a stretch of 48 hours bring full 
recovery to the drouth affected area. 
Rut the situation is not as deplorable 
ws meade cut by the sensational city 
wipers; some of these even went 
so far as to claim that the loss to 
riers in various states was greater 
than the wactual value of the entire 
crop in a normal year, 
armers are hurt, but by no means 
disheartened. Their better knowledge 
ef agricultural possibilities at their 
command stimulates them to do all 





they can to rep the earlier losses. 
Silage corn, hungarian, the millets, ete, 
will be accorded much attention, as 


these cun be planted as late as July 1. 


IMPORTANT POSITION OF EASTERN FARMING, 


The section of the country most se- 
riously affected by the long drouth, 
While not “surplus states’’ in the same 


nse that the central turns off 
wu very important portion of the farm 
products of the country ina given year. 
As shown in the accompunying table, 
the total value of farm preducts in the 


west is, 


last federal census year in the 11 
northeastern states was  $720,000,000, 
compared with 4739 millions for the en- 

re country. The value of farm prod- 
ucts in New York wus exceeded by 
only three states, Ohio, Illinois «and 
lowa, While Pennsylvinia was a close 

cone, according to federal census fig- 


AND AVERAGE VALUE OF 


PRODUCTS. 


FARM 









[iitcund millions of dollars, 1900 census.] 

A 1 Av val pa impvd land 

arm Pred ted Prod not fed 

Mle *4.15 *11.42 

N Hl on 5.5! 14.78 

WE sdvsvas od 1, 10.34 

Mass ‘2 1. 26.34 

D waenens 6 1.152 28.63 

CE censiaane 28 1.049 20.76 
ae 245, 1.uS2 
N J if 1,260 
Pa 09 S26 
Del o HY) 
Ma if %a2 

11 states oath 
The U S.4,739 S26 2.00 V.07 


In dollars 
The 
per farm 
pared with 


and cents 
value of farm producis 
noticeably high, com- 
average for the United 
States, as shown in the second 
umn of the table. The 
of farm products per acre of improved 
land is the third and fourth 
avoid duplicating farm 
reporting those of hay 
and later adding to them that 
milk, meat and butter secured by 


average 


was 


col- 
average value 


shown in 

eclumns., To 

Vilues by first 

and grain, 
' 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


feeding these products to domestic an- 
imals, the value of all fed to live stock 


is separated in the federal census, as 
here indicated. 
The extent to which intensive farm- 


ing is carried on in the eastern states 
is here clearly outlined. While the av- 
erage Value of the products not fed to 
live stock, per acre of improved land, 
is $9.70 for the United States, it is $17.73 
in New Jersey and $26 to $28 and more 
EAST WILL NEED WESTERN FEEDSTUFFS, 
The very uneven distribution of mois- 


ture west und east hus continued the 
feature in the crop situation. Exces- 
sive rainfall in some of the western 
states, and most disastrous floods to 
both iife and property in the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valleys have 
contributed to some unrest over the 
corn prospects. As indicated in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist a week ago, large 


areas in the central western states were 
conditions, 
week or ten 


Started under unfavorable 
and the floods of the past 
days have necessituted much replant- 
ing. <All this means further delay in 
the work of cultivation and the prog- 
ress of the crop. 

In the older middle and eastern states 


directly opposite conditions have pre- 
vailed. May was phenomenally dry, 
with practically no rainfall in many 


important areas, drouth fortunately be- 
ing partially relieved early this week. 


While the eastern third of the United 
Stetes produces no surplus of grain 
beyond home requirements, and is in 
fact in normal years a heavy buyer in 
the west, the situation this season is 
more pronounced in this way than for 
a long time. Our farmers will proba- 
bly be obliged to buy unusually large 
quantities of western feeds, 

leven eustern stutesS grow  nor- 
mally a very respectable propor- 
tion of the annual crops of grain and 
hay. As indicated in the accompany- 
ing table, the states named produce 
in a normal year something like 6% 
of the wheat crop, 10% of oats, 3 to 4% 
of barley and corn and 20% of the hay 
crop. 


extremes in precipi- 
Pennsylvania, New 
England states were 
appreciable rainfall dur- 


Showing the 
tation, most of 
York and the 
without 


New 


ing the week in which the southwest 
was flooded. Up to June 1 official rec- 
ords show that Albany, for example, 
had only 54% of the seasonal rainfall, 


dating back to March 1, Harrisburg 


63°, Vermont and Massachusetts 65%, 
while Concordia, Kan, with more than 
6 inches in one week showed 2% times 


as much rainfall as in normal season, 





Sioux City, la, 200%, La Crosse, Wis, 
180°, ete. The figures for the second 
week in June, due to eastern rains the 
past few days, will be somewhat al- 
tered. 
EASTERN GRAIN AND HAY crops, 1902, 
[In reund thousands.] 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Hay 
bu bu tou bu ton 
N E, 200 7,800 7,700 *T00 4,700 
N Y, 8,900 16,100 45,900 *29 GOO 7.500 
Pa 24,000 44,300 29,000 *200 4,300 
N J, *1,900 11,000 *1,600 5 500 
Del, *1,900 4 800 100 - “100 
Mad, *9,700 *149 800 #1 100 *43 *400 
Ttl, 46,600 103,800 95,400 3,848 17,500 
US, 760,000 2,556,000 1,028,000 *119,700 89,000 





*United States census report of 1900. 
Under hay the government figures in- 
clude all forage except cornstalks, thus 
swelling the total. 
- ne 

Interference in Potato Crop. 
staple crop, 
this year 
one. It is 


Always a 
unaer 


liberal 


the acreage 
will prove a 
early to know 


rotatoes 


too 


cefinitely: American Agriculturist’s 
full report to appear as soon as 


practicable. Recent advices from prom- 


inent growers in a number of impor- 
_lant sections hint that the area will 
not prove abnormally large. Early 


potatoes are very largely 
northern states and late varieties will 
be in the ground next week, providing 
weather and soil conditions are propi- 
tious. The west has had so much rain- 
fal] as to interfere with seeding opera- 


planted in 


while in 
into June 


unsatisfac- 


eultivation, 
extending 
ground in 


tions and early 
the east drouth 
has placed the 
tory shape. 


Potato growers in the middle and 
eastern states had unusual vicissi- 
tudes in the early weeks of the crop 
season and drouth in some. sections, 
excessive moisture in others. A prom- 


inent grower in Portage county, 0, 
writes American Agriculturist that 
up to June 1 dry weather hindered the 
work of seeding, while another in Ham- 
ilton county 
ing excessive moisture, which 


of ret follow- 


the 


complains 


past 


few days has interfered with caltiva- 
tion, 

Ground was in poor condition in west- 
ern New York, potatoes making an 
indifferent start. Serious drouth from 


late April to early June, following a 
rainy season last year, made the 
ground so hard that in many instances 


plowing was abandoned, in others con- 
ducted with three-horse teams amid 
great difficulty. A prominent 
in Ontario county believes the acreage 
will prove fully 15% short of 1902. In 
Niagara county few potatoes planted, 
owing to drouth up to the of June, 
and outlook for rather less than normal 
area. In the eastern part of the state 
and in Pennsylvania drouth conditions 


grower 


first 


have also hindered. On Long Island 
possibly some increase in area, but 
stand of early potatoes scarcely good 
as last year. Drouth conditions pre- 


vailing in New England 
edly unfavorable for this crop. 


proved decid- 


- _> 
New Jersey Cranberry Situation— 
TI have read your 
ise in 


article “EK: Prom- 


, 


Bogs,”’ in At ! in 


arly 
Cranberry At 
and believe it 


Agriculturist of May 30, 

fairly represents the crenberry situa- 
tion in New Jersey. In this section 
cranberry growers’ troubles do not be- 
gin till the water is removed. Injury 
from May frosts have been mostly 
averted this season by late holding of 


the water. This defers the b'ooming 
period about two weeks and the set- 
ling of fruit will depend largely on 
atmospheric conditions at that time. It 
is not unusual for the damage from 
blasting of fruit from hot suns at this 
later period to exceed the frost dam- 


age in May. We must also take greater 


chances as to early frost in the fall 
on account of berries maturing later. 
If conditions remain favorable New 


Jersey will have a full We hi: 
had a protracted drouth here and I 
understand some large plantations that 
depend on water storage for irrigation 
suffering seriously.—[A. J. Rider, 
Secretary American Cranberry Grow- 


ere yp. 


are 


ers’ Association, Atlantic County, N J. 

Liberal Live £tock Prizec—A «auar- 
ter million dollars for live stock prizes 
will be hung up by the Louisiana pur- 


chase exposition at St Louis next year 
This is more than all other expositions 
in this country together have 
for live stock. Thirty acres will be de- 
voted to this exhibit. One of the most 
interesting and instructive features will 
be a comparative test of breeds «f cows 
with reference especially to their dairy 
qualities in both butter and cheese pro- 
duction, and incidentaiiy their 
flesh. 


offered 


ir gains jin 


As Profitable an advertising medium 
as this paper is, we make it 
pay advertisers still better, so thet they 
will feel encouraged to use more space. 
With this object we protect you, by the 
contract published on this page, 
fraud when you order goods from our 
advertisers. No paper is more liberal in 
standing by its friends. Will you there- 
fore help us in making this paper the 
best paying medium in the ccuntry? 


desire to 


against 


Late Frosts Injure Cranberries— 
Prospects for a good crop in eastern 
Massachusetts, very promising at the 
outset, were much injured by the frosts 
the latter part of May. In 
tions half of the crop is reported to 
have been destroyed by the low tem- 
peratures, which’ prevailed several 
nights at the close of the month. 


some sec- 





Truck Farming. 


Disposing ‘of Cane Fruits. 


The growing of 
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denominations 





falling back to the old n 





sults than by putting out roots, on¢ 


greenhouses for florists’ 














other way. 
to be filled 


in 
bench is 


profitably grown any 


That is, When a 

it will not do to take old plants and 
reset them, but young plants grown in 
pots alone must be used, as the slight- 
‘est injury to the roots was fatal to 
success and that because of their fleshy, 
£1 ulent nature. 

In the spring of 1901 I had a bed pre- 
pared in the following manner, and the 
seed was sown May 20. Trenches 3 
feet deep by 1% feet wide were made, 
5 fect apart. At the bottom of each 
J put in well-rotted manure, mostly 
fr the cow stable, to the depth of 
1 foot, and packed it well. The trench 
wis then filled to within 6 inches of 
t tcp with well-rotted manure and 
t} il which was thrown out, in about 
‘ | proportions, and thoroughly in- 
‘ rated, Upon this the seed was 
s thinly. and covered half an inch 
( ith tne soil as thrown out, and 
packed dow! The young plants 
= ippeared and were thinned to 1 

part in the rows. They should 
1} been to 2 feet apart, as the plants 

ire sadly too close Growth was 
ri} and I soon began to draw in the 
‘ around the plants until the 
{1 hes were filled to the level. 

Iiefore the season of growth was 
€1 i there were, on an average, six 
s r healthy stems, many of which 

t feet high, bear r a full crop of 
s As soon as the ground Wis 
the tops were cut, carted off, 
the whole bed covered with 3 
s of coarse stable manure. My 

fi! work in the — n in March last 
to rake out tl straw from the 
I e and give the. bed a slight dress- 
ing of common salt, about one bushel 
t to 25 square rods. This, with the 
1 re, was forked in to a depth of 4 
but not deep enough to injure 

i ww i 

Just eleven months from the sowing 
of the seed I cut asparagus, some of 
the heads being fully three-fourths of 
‘ nch in diameter. Before the first of 
June this season I cut two bunches, 
to mw What could be done. Many 
of tems were an inch in diameter 

base and nearly 34 inch 2 inches 
the tip. The same treatment 
Was given the bed the past winter and 
spring, and there was cut daily early 
in May this season, from this bed, of 


ot 
4 


th 


of 
sent to 


about one-eighth 500 heads 
asparagus, as fine 
market, both 
quality. 
There 


acre, 
as was ever 
regards size 


as and 


were several causes that con- 


tributed to this success—among them: 
ist, extreme cultivation; 2, favorable 
soil and situation; 3, the sowing of 


the seed where the plants were to re- 


main; and, 4, variety, which was a se- 
lection from the Palmetto, known as 
the Great Emperor. 
seid di atnsiininiads 
Drainage for Cranberries. 
*RALPH SMITH, WISCONSIN. 

Good drainage is a very important 
part of the cultivation of the cran- 
berry. It is safe to say that all marshes 
used for raising cranberries should be 
drained so that the water in the ditches 
will stand at least one foot below the 
surface, and many marches will stand 
more than that, 2 and even 3 feet. But 
that depends upon the conditions or 
composition of the muck or peat. 

MAKES VINES THRIFTY. 

It has been noticed that vines will 
grow on the sides and even on the top 
of dams that are 2 and 3 feet above the 
water in the ditches, and these vines 
are the most thrifty, have the most 
perfect buds, bear the most and largest 
berries. It has also been noticed that 
vines along the ditches are most thrifty 


und as you go away from the ditch the 
vines are thinner, with fewer buds 
and berries. This simply shows that 
there is not enough drainage in the 
center of the bog. 

THE BEST COURSE, 

The remedy is to ditch or sand,— 
ditch anyway. <All marshes which con- 
tain much peat should have a ditch 
a foot wide and 20 inches deep di- 
vided across the fall of the marsh 
every two rods. Drainage ditches 
should be wider and deeper, so as to 
carry off the water quickly. 

It does not seem to make any differ- 
ence as to how quickly a marsh is 
flooded or drained, especially when 
flooded for frost. In the spring the 
water should be taken off gradually, 
as early as possible in April, or by the 
first of May at the latest, before the 

*Part of a paper read before Wiscon- 
sin cranberry growers’ association. 








ASPARAGUS GROWN ON LONG ISLAND FROM SEED IN TWO YEARS 


This bunch of asparagus, cut from a bed two years from the seed, is re- 
markable for its size and quality. It was brought to the office of American 
Agriculturist by C. L. Allen of Long Island and photographed by the editor. 


Compare size with 


25-cent silver piece on 
Production of this crop are given on opposite page. 


stalk. The methods used in the 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 





water gets warm, and the vines al- 
lowed to have the air and sunlight. 
————_—__~<> 


Reception of Farm Exhibits at St Louis. 





The buildings 


and horticulture at the St Louis ex- 
position will be located on a hill, over- 


looking nearly all other portions of the 
exposition. The area covered by these 
two buildings and the ground immedi- 


ately surrounding them is about 69 
acres, 

Where a state has made provision 
to make an exhibit of its own, nego- 


garding agricultural exhibits 
made through the commis- 
that state. The chief of the 
will correspond 


with the 


tiations res 
should be 
sion from 
department 


producer direct regarding such exhibits 
in states that have not arranged for 
Official participation. The chief will 
also negotiate with domestic manufac- 
turers or producers of any articles 
classified in the agricultural depart- 
ment, except the natural products re- 
ferred to. 


It is intended to have a complete and 
uniform arrangement for theinstallation 
of dairy exhibits, each exhibitor bearing 


devoted to agriculture | 





his pro rata portion of the cost of the 
installation and refrigeration. All food 
products will be grouped together in a 
central location. 

Space will also be provided outside of | 
the building for such live crop exhibits | 
as may be necessary to give an ade- 
quate illustration of the methods of 
growing, fertilizing, cultivating and 
harvesting crops, or to illustrate the 
special varieties. The department is 
planning to bring together a number 
of special exhibits, covering corn, cote 
ton, tobacco, and perhaps one or two 
other subjects. 


~ 


Using the Weeder—If the soil is dry 


and there are no showers, the weeder 
should be used at least twice each 
week after planting. Should the soil 
be very dry every other day will be 
none too often to run the weeder. On 
wet soil or in case of frequent rains, 
once a week may be sufficient. When 
the soil is very mellow, so that the 
planter makes a furrow below the level 


of the surface, the weeder should be 
run only lengthways of the rows, oth- 
erwise it may be used both ways. The 
weeder may be used until the corn is 
from 12 to 15 inches high. It will be 
well to go over the corn once with a 
hand hoe to cut up strong weeds, as 
a few will usually be left. One must 
use some judgment in using a weeder, 
as to condition of soil and weather, 
one of the principle benefits being to 
keep the moist in dry weather.— 
[E. Hodgkins, Androscoggin County, Me. 


soil 


Cut Hay Early—I have been noticing 
the effect of feeding hay cut early and 


contrasting it with that cut late in the 
season. As several of these changes 
have been made during the winter, the 


lesson has been oft repeated and quite 
thoroughly impressed. From 10% to 20% 
change in the amount of milk produced 
is no exaggeration. Timothy hay, well 
ripened, with heart in it, according to 
the old-timer, may not be good for 
milk production; but our mixed grasses, 
cut early and nicely cured, make ex- 
cellent feed for milch cows.—[H. H. 
Lyon. 








ELECTRIC . us 
Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work » fot for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, ause 
of theshort lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, either straight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height trom 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 

in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis free 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 

































Feed Your Land 


with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your crop will crowd your barn. 
Sow potash and reap doilars, 


Our five books are a complete treatise on 


fertilizers, written by men who know. Write 
for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 















PUMP, "!EMay, 


One at a time. Samui pumping 
charges with enough air to run 
The Auto-Spray 
10 minutes and “Sp { acre. Per 
fectly Aut operator mernly 
walks and Aisecte nottle. Spray fron 
fine misttosoliustream. Any boy can 
work it. Brass working and contact 
parte make it perfect working and 
@ durable. For poultry houses, vines, 
a trees, ete. Catalog € free. Shows the 
¢ ofall size, all P megane epray- 
ersinade. Write for acen 
E.C.BROWNG COMPANY, 


SWIFT’S ‘crits 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. It 
is highly eee by all 7. leading wecs ye 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
Merrimac Chemical >. 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest N EES OTHE ERS FA IL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louis!aa2, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 


New, Plain, Galvanized about 41 Ib 

150 ft. long and up, 19 Ib. 2 . 

co ono g a Write for particulars and 
Page Catalog. 

iy CARROLL IRON WCRKS, Chicago. 
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LAWN FENCE 


G Many designs. Cheap as 
wood, 32 page Catalogue 
heh free. Special Prices to Come- 
A DXDXIXAK toriesandChurehes. Address 
We XXX COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box B Winchester, Ind 


Old Sol or Jack Frost 








will not affect OUR Fence as it contains full pro- 
vision for expansion and contraction, besides the 
WEIGHT and STRENGTH mocemnety to last at 
least a third of a century. Our Catalocue FREE. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,, 
Cleveland, O. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


BN A Fence Machine that will make over 100 
- Styles. of Fence and from 50to 70 rods a day 
AT ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 


aren Pig and Chicken-tight. 
Wholesale Pr ices. Catalogue Free. 












The New York State Fair 


PRIZE LIST 


Is now ready for distribution, and can be 
had by applying to 


S. C. SHAVER, Sec’y, Albany, N. ¥. 





THT ba tehe-e cele) an re 


HE kind to buy if you want 
sya] wearing qualities @ Looks 
neat as a pin and defies the 
worst of storms SHY COST much 


Write The Flintkote Folks, BOSTON. 
———s~ pnentmenimntemtandeinle 


oor 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


made by mixing one part of 
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Details of Barn Frame. 





The accompanying illustrations show 
in detail the method of bracing a barn 









































frame, as practiced by J. A. Macdon- 
ald of Canada. The specifications in- 
y, 
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FIG 1—END OF BARN FRAME. 
dicated are sufficient guide to a car- 
penter. This barn has given Mr Mac- 
donald much satisfaction and he rec- 
ommends it to readers, 

Figure 1 shows the end elevation of 
the barn, size of bents, ete. Figure 2 
shows Mr Macdonald's methods of 
bracing the side of the barn and of 
providing timbers upon which to nail 
the up and down siding. 

a 

Water on the Brain of Young Sheep. 

DK PD. M'INTOSH, AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ISY’S VETERINARY ADVISER, 


This disease has received several 
names such as sturdy, gid, goggles, 
giddiness, ete. It is a common disorder 
in sheep, and destroys thousands every 
year. As the parasite develops there is 
an accumulation of fluid in the cyst, or 
blind pouch. In fact, the parasite floats 
in it. 

The animal is dull, and its movements 
are performed in a listless, imperfect, 
and semi-conscious manner. As_ the 
disease progresses the symptoms be- 
come more aggravated, There is loss 
of appetite and sometimes blindness, 
the result of mressure on the optic 
nerve. It may affect one or both eyes. 
The peculiar movements of the head 
of affected sheep vary according to the 
position of the parasite. The head may 
be drawn to one side and rotatory 
movement toward that side gradually 
sets in. At first it only interferes with 
proper grazing, but soon it becomes 
constant, and may continue until the 





biG o-sSIDK OF BARN FRAME, 


Animal falls over. In some cases the 
animal may be able to get up again, 
but it goes through the same monoto- 
nous movement, until at last it dies 
from exhaustion. 

Treatment is only of service when 
the parasite causes an elevation of the 
skull, indicating that it is on the sur- 
Tace of the brain. Feel for the spot 
and puncture it. The best instrument 
for this purpose is a small trephine. 
Remove a small piece of the skull, 
puncture the cyst, and usually the 
parasite will escape with the fluid. 
Then wash the part with a_ solution 
earbolic 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth, 


LIVE 


acid to 50 of soft water, and jut on a 
pitch plaster. If the animal is weak, 
give five grains quinine and a table- 
spoonful of whisky at a dose three 
times a day in a little water. If the 
animal will not eat, beat up two eggs, 
mix ina half pint of milk, and give at 
once. tepeat this several times « day. 
Be sure to destroy the parasite that 
escapes with the fluid. 


- -- + 


Cheese for Southern Markets. 


PROF A, M, SOULE, TENN EXPER §TA. 


What is the difference in the price of 
cheese in Wisconsin and the southern 
states? We would like to go to some 
southern state and open up a market if 
this would be profitable. How do they 
store their cheese in southern Illinois 
and Tennessee ?—[Grzyll Brothers, Wis- 
consin. 

Cheddar cheese retails for 15 to 20 
cents in Knoxville, Tenn, depending on 
the season, and then it is not always 
of the best quality, for unfortunately 
some skimmilk cheese is sent into the 
south. There are plenty of good mar- 
kets in the south for the manufacture 
of a good reliable cheese if one cares 
to make the effort to open up a market 
Cheese frequently has a bad reputation 
because of the inferior quality of much 
of that sent into the south, but this is 
entirely the fault of the manufacturers 
and can be remedied by furnishing 
one’s customers a first-class article of 
uniform quality. 
cannot be kept in the far 
south in summer in any quantity, ex- 
cept in cold storage and it would have 
to be used up quickly in order to keep 
it in prime condition. <As there are 
cold storage plants in all cities and 
towns of any size, it is not a difficult 
matter to manage this part of the busi- 
ness, 

I am not prepared to say that there 
is any one section of the country of- 
fering peculiar advantages for’ the 
cheese business. Anyone contemplat- 
ing establishing a cheese factory should 
visit the south and inspect the mar- 
ket conditions for themselves. The 
responsibility of giving an opinion on 
this subject is much greater than the 
writer believes it just or fair to as- 
sume. There are a good many fine 
towns along the Mississippi river where 
the cheese industry is but little de- 
veloped and which should afford a good 
market 


(‘heese 
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Hurdles for Sheep in Summer—The 
practice of folding sheep on green crops 
seems very little studied in America. 
With a good movable hurdle it is very 
little trouble to attend a lot of sheep 
on any green feed. Three sheep at 
least can be kept where one only would 
do if allowed to range over the field. 
With hurdles properly made and ar- 
ranged the sheep can eat through them 
if made of some light kind of lumber. 
If about 12 feet long they are easily 
moved. The back legs are best put on 
with hinges. They ‘will then fold up 
and can be easily loaded on a wagon 
when moved from one field to another. 
I have made and used dozens of them. 
With some wire netting and some 
stakes to move up behind and keep 
the sheep from rambling back over 
the field. it can be gone over several 
times the same summer. It entirely 
does away with the trouble of mowing 
the green feed. The manure is equally 
distributed over the field. The sheep 
will do as well as if allowed to pasture 
the crop off. A large number of Eng- 
lish flocks are kept this way. If the 
sheep have lambs they should be al- 


lowed to go through the hurdles. They | 
Will do better.—[R. Molley, Ohio. } 
Percheron Breeders’ Meet—A special 


meeting of the directors of the Ameri- | 
can Percheron horse breeders’ associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, May 20. Re- 
ports were presented by the sec and | 
treas, showing the assn to be in good 
financial condition and that the regis- | 
trations for the past four months were 
in excess of those received in the cor- 
responding four months of last year 
Resolutions were passed, authorizing | 


STOCK AND DAIRY 


the treasurer to pay all outstanding 
bills for advertising, ete. Tt was voted 
that $500 in medals be given to the 
American royal show, to be distributed 
as special premiums for Percheron ex- 
hibit; it was also voted that this be 
duplicated for special premiums to be 
awarded to Percherons exhibited at the 
international live stock exposition. A 
resolution was carried unanimously, 
recommending that the association give 
$1000 in cash to be awarded as special 
premiums at the Louisiana purchase 
€ xposition. 





Making Milk Flour in Sweden—A 
machine for evaporating milk and mak- 
ing a milk powder from skimmilk has 
been invented by Dr Martin Ekenberg 
of Sweden and has been operated in a 
factory there the past winter. <A cut 
of the machine is shown herewith. A 
recent consular report says that by the 





SWEDISH MILK EXSICCATOR, 


assistance of the exsiccator, as this 
machine is called, skimmilk is trans- 
formed into a highly soluble powder 
which dissolves at a temperature of 
108 to 126 degrees in a proper quan- 
tity of water and gives a solution, with 
the same taste, smell and other quali- 
ties as the original milk. The flour 
or powder can be easily transported 
and will keep a long time. So success- 
ful has this machine been that ten 
others are being built for commercial 
use in different dairies. The cost of 
such a machine which evaporates about 
500 gallons skimmilk in ten hours is 
in the neighborhood of $1200. 





For Oxford Breeders—Special prizes 
to the amount of $60 will be offered by 
the American Oxforddown record as- 
sociation, at the New York state fair, 
The money is distributed equally be- 
tween each of the _ three following 
classes: Yearling rams, yearling ewes 
and pen of four lambs, either sex. The 
sheep must be good specimens of the 
breed and must be bred and owned by 
the exhibitor in the state of New York. 
The association also offers $175 in spe- 
cial prizes at the 1903 stock show at 
Chicago and $75 at the Ontario pro- 
vinecial winter fair. 





Sow Brings Big Price—‘‘Miss Kee- 
pon,” a Poland-China sow, brought 
$2000 recently at a sale in Pekin, III. 
There is no record of a similar high 
price being paid for a sow. Sixty head 
of Poland-Chinas brought an average 
price of $433. 


o e 7 — 

Difficolt Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they 
arant to,—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fret- 
ful; but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the 
stomach, an uneasy feeling of puffy 
fulness, headache, heartburn and what 
not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by per- 
manent cures of thousands of severe 
eases, is 


Hood’s 


HOOD $ PILLS 





S a rsaparilla 


are the best cathartic, 
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The largest cream separator works In the world 
is unable to keep up with the dem and for these superior 
machines. Thousands and thousands of Tubulars scold 
every year to dairymen in all parts ofthe earth. What 
does this demand mean? y do the Tubulars se)! bet- 
ter than other separators? Because they are better machir ue 
you will agree If you examine one. Write for free catalogue N 


THE SHARPLES Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Iilinols. West Chester, Pa, 




















‘for Track Sore- 
ness, Strained 
Tendona, Con- 
tract tee. Muscles, 
ete. FORMLLA 
Absorbine, 1 oz.: 
Vinegar, +4 pint; 
<-*% Water, 1 pint. 
lso give an occasional rubbing with 


ABSORBINE 


It has seconds of speedinit. Bursal Enlarge- 
ment, thickened ‘lisaues, Infiltrated Parte, 
— Swelling,and all forms of inflammation 
id readily toitsuse. Relieves Kheumatism and (out 
in Mankind. @2 per bottle delivered, or at your regu. 
lardealer’s, Write toxjay for valuable free book. 


W. F. YOUNG, P, BD. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








Superior Cream Extractor 


Does the work of a ccntrifugal wit! e-balf 
the tri ne, and or tenth the expens 
(Does not mix water with mili 
Produces more cream in lees time t eny 
other extractor made. Write for our 7 
FIVE DOLLAR PREMIUM OFFER 
It’s only good for a month or « 


Superior Fence Machine Co., 
174 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Bich, 


THIS TRADE MARK 


on a package guarantees to the public that it is 
enuine Beware of imitations. Substitutes yield 
the dealer more profit, but cost you the same. 


Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


isthe quickest, 
surestand best 
cure known for 
Marness, Col- ‘ 
lar and Sadile * . a Z x 
Galle, Scratches, 4 3 













Wire Cuta, etc 
Just as gooas for 
Chapped, " 

or Cenckca Teata on co on cows. Sold by all dealers 
and guaranteed by us. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
Get it now and haveit ready when you need it. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 


BESUR Sn AND Work THe Horse: 

















NEWTON'S Renve, Courh, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
Guaranteed “ 





A veterinary specific f nd, 
throat and stomach t 6. 
Strong recommends. $1.1” per 
can. Dealers. Mail or | aid. 


I 
Newton Horse Kemedy (o., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





N®? MORE BLIND HORSES: For §Specifi¢ 
P Ophthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
Kyes, BARRY CU.,lowa City, Lowa, Have a Sure Cure. 


34 Three Gear 
gin One- 


Bwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. Stops swine 
from rooting. Makes 48 lifferent ear marks, Extracts 
Horns. Price $1.50 nd $1 for trial. If iteuits, send bal- 
ance. Pat’d May 6, 192 2.@Hog and Calf Holder only 75e. 


FARMER BRICHTON. FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 














$5,000 Reward 


Anybody « n secure that. nt 
who will prov e that any letter or 
.endorsement which we publ 7 
any way, relative t the meri 


Tuttle's s Flixir 







nothing tt € e tat te : a L. 
com 
Tuttle’ s American Condition Pow ders 
—A specific for impure bl 
TUTTLE's S FAMILY ELIXIR, ae e me 


“Veterinary ~ pine Ble YREE. = 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston Mass. 

alled Elixirs—none genuine but Puttte’s. 
re 


Roware of s« 
Avoid ali blisters; they offer only temporary 


























The Popular Orpington. 


GRANT GIBSON, MINNESOTA, 





The Rose Comb Buff Orpington is a 
w breed which is rapidly growing in 


As soon as this brood has 
the operation of exchanging 
only 


above. 

hatched, 
frames should be repeated, not 
once but again and again, until the 
press of brood rearing is over. This 
plan is equally as successful as ex- 
tracting the honey from the frames in 
the hive proper. The colony is not 








popularity. They grow and mature 
more quickly than any other breed, 
are large, hardy, good foragers and 
their rich color makes them 
very attractive. As a. table 
fowl they are suberb, the 
meat being of a very juicy, 
fine grain, with large, plump 
breasts and fine bodies 
throughout. As layers, both 
winter and summer, they are 
not excelled by any. 
They make the best of 
mothers and_=e sitters, being 
quiet and easily moved if 
one so desires, yet are easily 
oken up when wanting to 
sit, and do not wait a month 
so to commence laying, 
I in from eight to 12 days 
again at work. They 
have proved very profitable 


en confined in small yards, 











nd are rustlers when allowed 


to roam. When young they 
ire hardy. I have raised 89% 
of all hatched. 


I feed young chicks nothing except 
grit and water until 48 hours old, then 

very .little hard boiled egg mixed 
vith bread crumbs. In about two 
hours feed bread crumbs or dry oat- 
meal and continue this, with an occa- 
sional meal of millet or cracked wheat 
in their scratching material, which is 
chaff, until about two weeks old, when 
I gradually change to the following: 
One-fourth ban, one-fourth dry bread 
crumbs, one-half corn meal, and a 
little salt and pepper. Scald into a 
crumbling mass and let stand one-half 
hour and add some animal meal or 
beef scraps, chopped onion, potato or 
some green feed. Always keep pure 
water, grit and charcoal by them, and 


have a watchful care over them to Keep 
them free from lice. 
—- _ 


Feed for Young Chicks. 


C. M. SPOONER, CONNECTICUT, 
Eggs hatch with better results if 
hens are set in an old cellar or in a 
building that has the ground for a 


floor. To prevent the sitters from get- 
ting lousy, should be well 
sprinkled with powder before 
in the eggs. 
When chicks are four 
old, give a little moist 
With a finely chopped yolk of an egg 
that has been boiled 20 minutes. For 
ryday feed mix dough in the morn- 
x for their supper, and at night for 
r breakfast. This gives it ample 
time to swell there will be no dan- 
‘of them getting crop-bound. Give 
le at noon. When a month 
old dough in the morning and 
eked corn at noon and night. When 
idy to fat for market give boiled 
» once a day. 


nests 
insect 
putting 
or five hours 
dough mixed 


so 


scraps 


give 


_> 


To Prevent Swarming. 


MILLIE HONAKER, WISCONSIN. 





With a colony ‘which is provided with 
n extracting super, even the primary 
irm can often be prevented. Where 
super of the same dimensions 
the hive proper, the problem _ be- 
omes a simple one. When the colony 
shows signs of becoming too populous, 
it should be examined and if the brood 
combs are well filled with brood two 
or three frames containing sealed brood 


the is 


as 


should be remo->.d to the super and 
their places filled with empty combs. 
If there is drone brood in the brood 


combs it should be removed before they 
are placed above. The perforated zinc 
mat between the hive and super will 
not permit the drones to pass through, 
hence the reason for destroying the 
drone brood. 

Such an arrangement 
queen plenty of room 


will give the 
in which to 


deposit her eggs and the worker bees 
and to 
super 


will continue tec store 
care for their brood 


honey 
in the 





PAIR OF BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


weakened by having more or less of 
its unsealed brood destroyed. The bees 
are not distressed or excited, and there 
is no danger of robbing them of needed 
stores in case of a sudden dearth of 
honey. 
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Ventilator for Poultry House. 
MRS T. C. CUMMINGS, WISCONSIN. 





ventilator is a success as it lets 
the foul air out and the fresh air in. 
This is how it is made: Procure four 
boards, two that are 4 inches and two 
6 inches wide, long enough to rest on 
the floor of the poultry house and pass- 
ing through the center of roof project 
22 feet. Nail together box shape, plac- 
ing the 4-inch boards inside the 6-inch, 
with the edges flush at the outside. Nail 
cleats around the roof opening so as 
to exclude storms, and cap the top of 
the ventilator to keep out snow and 
rain, but give exit to the foul air. 

The two inlet ducts are of 4-inch 
width with* elbows at top and bottom, 
also of same lumber. The elbow at 
the top turns into the house, those at 
the bottom turn out. These shafts were 
nailed to the outside of the house and 
the elbows enter about 3 inches below 
the ceiling on the north and south sides, 

The center shaft has four 3-inch 
round holes on the north and south 
sides. These holes are covered with tin 
cut to fit and held in place with screws, 
When so fastened one can adjust them 
open or partially closed without 
fastening. The impure air sinks 
to the floor when all these holes are 
closed and finds an outlet at the bot- 
tom of this shaft. The inflow or elbow 
shafts admit the pure air. The cost of 
this ventilator was only $1. 
> 

Caponizing—The best time to capon- 
ize when the cockerels are about 
three months old. It is not feasible to 
do it after a cockerel becomes mature, 
proportion of deaths, culls and 
much greater than with the 
birds. Capons grow rapidly 
early, as they are quiet 
and peaceable. Their flesh remains 
soft and juicy, like that of a young 
chicken, and as a rule, they bring con- 
siderably more per pound than nat- 
ural birds. They are most in demand 
from February to June and are not 
commonly marketed until from ten to 
14 months of age. Capons make more 
weight for the feed they eat than do 
other fowls, as their only ambition is 
to eat and rest, two things which are 
favorable to the production of fat and 
growth. 


My 


wide 
further 


is 


as the 
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younger 
and mature 
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Duck Raisers Combining—The large 
duck raisers in Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania are combining 
for mutual protection. It ‘was first 
proposed to make an organization to 
take in all the duck raisers, but this 
plan did not prove feasible. The Long 
Island duck growers have formed an 
association and the Pennsylvania rais- 
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ers intend organizing one in their state. 
But little is given out for publication, 
although it is claimed that the object 


of the association is to secure cheaper 


grain, lower transportation rates and 
just treatment by the commission men. 
Southeastern New England duck rais- 
ers have been asked to join in the 
movement but as most of their product 
is sold to retail dealers they have so 
far declined. They disavow any inten- 
tion of advancing prices or regulating 
supply. The officers of the Long Island 
duck growers’ association are as fol- 
lows: Directors, W. H. Mott, W. C. 
Rogers, J. W. Tuttle, E. O. Wilcox, 
Hubert Drosser, A. C. Drogkamp, Wil- 
liam Lukert, A. J. Hallock, D. F. Hulse 
and Joseph Worm; president, W. H. 
Mott; vice-president, E. O. Wilcox; sec- 
retary and treasurer, A. J. Hallock of 
Speonk, L I. 





Color of Rhode Island Red Chicks— 
Subscriber who says that nine-tenths 
of his chicks were white with occa- 
sionally a black feather that ‘were 
hatched from Rhode Island Red eggs 
may be exaggerating. Good Reds come 
reddish buff or yellow when in down 


and the feathers that follow the down 
may be very light straw color and 
fade as they grow older. The next 


lot of feathers generally show the red 
color when they are well feathered out. 
Some expect the chicks at all stages to 
be bright red and kick because they 
are not. If they are really white, like 
a White Wyandot or Brahma, they of 
course cannot pass for Rhode Island 
Reds. Most of the eggs sold at a 
low price for farmer’s use are crosses 
or low grade Reds that breed all ways, 
but will lay as well as any. If anyone 
wants good colored, uniform looking 
birds they should pay the price asked 
for stock or eggs from long and care- 
fully bred strains. I should think Sub- 
scriber had overstated the matter and 
called light white. If his chicks are 
really white, the eggs were from some- 
thing else.—[{Samuel Cushman, Bristol 
County, R I. 





To Stop Robbing—Shut up all your 


hives at night. In morning lay out a 
piece of comb with some _ honey 
sprinkled on it. The robbers will be 


on hand early. When they get thick 
on it sprinkle them with sulphur. When 
they get home in their own hive there 
will be a family fuss and no time to 
go robbing.—[T. A. Gardner, Cumber- 
land County, N J. 





Lice on Sitting Hens—If a hen gets 
lousy while sitting, I put tobacco dust 
on the eggs and in her feathers. A hen 
should never sit twice on the same hay 
or straw. The old material should be 
removed and the box kerosened or 
whitewashed and fresh material added. 
[Mrs A. Stone, Monroe County, N Y. 


A Good Smoker is necessary in hand- 


ling bees. You may not need it if 
you have only two or three colonies, 
but even with this number it is safer 


to have one. 

Pollen-Stained Sections of honey 
can be bleached out white by setting 
them in direct sunlight for two or three 
days. 











Farm Wagon only $21.95, 

to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Il,, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inc “’ wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for 


In order 


only $21.9 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 





The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and Bladder 


nent kidney and 
promptly cures kidney, 


Remedy. 





AMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 





Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
bladder specialist, 
liver, bladder 


and uric acid troubles, 


Some of the early symptoms of weak 


kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 


back, rheumatism, 
ner 


& 
Pp 


dizziness, headache, 
vousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
ravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 
lexion, puffy or dark circles under 


the eyes, suppression of urine, or com- 


p 
n 


the world-famous kidney remedy, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


elled to pass water often day and 
ight. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
Dr. 


is soon realized 


It stands the highest for its wonderful 


cures of the most distressing cases. 


y 


If 


ou need a medicine you should have 


the best. 


everything, 


li 


Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
but if you have kidney, 


ver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 


will find it just the remedy you need. 


Oo 


p 
a 


including 
letters received from sufferers 


b 


Kilmer & Co., 


Pp 


Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
ne-dollar sizes. You may have a sam- 
le bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
nd a pamphlet that tells all about it, 
many of the thousands of 
cured, 
oth sent free by mail. Write Dr. 
Binghamton, N. Y., and 
mention that you 


lease be sure to 


read this generous offer in the Chicago 


American 


a 


Swamp-Root, 
Root, 


Agriculturist. Don’t make 
but remember the name, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
and the address, Binghamton, 


ny mistake, 


N. Y., on every bottle. 









ENOUGH FLY AND 
DESMITH & CO..UTICA.N.Y. U.S.A 
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TEMPER OF ALL 
. MILLER TO PROTECT 850 COWS AND HORSES AGENTS WANTED, 
PT.D 








Get an American 
and you get a money winner. 
A simple practical machine 
that does its work so well we 


cansell it on —, ¥. ma- 


chine for aon e low 

yoo sulogue ee tres, 
can Separator 

Box 1054 Ba tabri N. Py. 

Won Mi at Parisin 









The Books Are Free 


If you have a horse 
that is lamed or blem- 
ished by any kind ofa 
growth or enlarge- 
ment, that is Knee 
Sprang or has Fistula, 
Poll Evil or Sweeny 
or if there is a case o 
Lump Jaw among 
your cattle, write us 
atonce. We will send 
= two big booklets. 

ne tells you just how 
to cure these diseases 
and blemishes. The 
other proves that you 
Gan cure them, and we 

arantee you success 

sides. Same meth- 
ods employed by over 
140,000 farmers and 
stock owners. Write 
for the books and 
tell us what kind of 
a case you have to 
treat. 


PLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Stock Yards, Chicago, ill. 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


e have @ guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 


Guaranteed to eure or money refunded. One package by mail, 


60e. 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., 


12 pkgs. by ex. with wr'tten guarantee to cure, $5. 
75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 














L 


cure for these diseases in the world? 


successful live sock men everywhere, Write 
for circular. Addres 
H. W. KELLOGS 00. St. Paul, Minn. 


DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 

Powder is the Best Known 


and the most successful 
Used by 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placente 
Failure to Breed. 




















dently expected by 
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Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 

$1.50 per yea A yenr’s ubsecription free for a 

elub of two Subseriptions can commie e at 

time during the ur Specimen copy free, For- 

cin ubseriptions, except Canada, $ or & 4d per 
ear, postpaid Phe ubseription price based on 

16 page in each issue but additional pages are 

frequently printed without { to the ibseribe 
RENEWALS opposite r name on 
ur pape r mws to W i Ine ir 
bseription s Jan04 shows at 

ment has been received up to January 

Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on 

ment is made the date, which answers for 





will be changed accordingly 


DISCONTINUANCES--Responsibl bscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the put 
lishers are notified by lette to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid If you do not ish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you she ! en notify 
us tu discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS) When ordering hange 
in the addres subseribers should } sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every towr to 


solicit subscriptions, Terms sent on application, 
ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 


line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Ii 
counts, maps and sworn statement of cireniatior 
ete, on application and correspondence invited For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department 

OUR GUARANTEE We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subseriber can safely do business with him, 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 


advertisement appeared so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser's goods are better than another's, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
to advertisers yon state that you saw their adver- 
tixement in Americar Agriculturist, 
REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
; ' 


press money order or registered letter iulthough 


eX 
mall amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred 
oney orders, he and draft should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Suilding 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building 


52 Lafayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


—_—— 





NEW YORK, JUNE 13, 1903 


While the extended 
through the great trucking 
where vegetables and fruits are grown 
for canning purposes is seriously affect- 
ing crops, there has been a shortage 
in the large city markets of fresh veg- 
etables and consequently an increased 








dry -weather 
sections 


demand for canned goods. It is confi- 
those who are in 
touch with conditions that the 
prices of canned vegetables will be con- 
siderably higher next fall, as the re- 
serve supply is being exhausted and 
the output will no doubt be lighter on 
account of the short crop, Farmers 
should take u hint from this condition. 
Hold out for fair prices for products 
and do not be hoodwinked by individ- 
uals who may tell you there is a great 
supply of canned goods in store from 
last season. Present conditions do not 
warrant any such) statement. The 
drouth has been somewhat relieved by 
rainfall early this week, but crop short- 
ages are assured. 


close 


7 — 


Nothing could have been more wel- 
come than the blessed rainfall of the 


opening days of this week, which 
brought some relief to the drouth- 
stricken ureas extending from Lake 


Erie to the New Brunswick border, 
with their fire devastated forests, their 
Withering crops and shortened pastures 
and meudows. Small grains and grasses, 
where not absolutely at a standstill, 
are heading short. Many farmers will 
endeavor to secure a hay crop, scant 
at best, in hopes that second growth 
will amount to something good, espe- 
cially with the advent of rainfall. In 
important sections not 20% of corn and 


~ erecise absolute 


EDITORIAL 


petatoes planted at the opening of sec- 
ond week in June. Dairymen are com- 
plaining of the scant pasture, and the 
forehanded farmer is looking out for 
Silage corn, hungarian, 
the millets, etc, which may yet be seed- 
ed and produce well. The two months’ 
drouth, in a word, has been a serious 
eastern farmers. But the 
situation is not as bad as painted by 
some of the yellow journals, and ear- 
lier losses may be made up, in part, at 
least. Meanwhile American <Agricul- 
turist repeats what it said two weeks 
ago; anticipate somewhat the crop 
shortages, and demand fair price ad- 
vance for produce as it leaves the farm 
and resist the claims of hearish mid- 
dlemen, who enlarge upon the relative- 
ly better prospects in the west. 
OO LT aa 


The Way Out. 


forage crops 


strain upo! 


An astonishing decision was ren- 
dered last week by the United States 
supreme court, by a majority of five 
to four. The court holds that congress, 
instead of the constitution, is omnip- 
otent in all insular possessions, with 
respect to personal rights and liberty 
as well as in tariff matters, unless and 
until congress expressly declares the 
constitution to be applied to and ex- 
tended over such possessions. 

This decision leaves the inhabitants 
of the Sandwich Islands, Porto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippines at the mercy 
of congress, with none of the rights 
guaranteed by the federal constitution. 
It is significant that the press of the 
United States, irrespective of party, 
stands aghast at this grant of power to 
That body may now wield 
a despotism over these insular people 
even more complete than the tyranny 
exercised by the Roman senate over 
the colonial conquests which ushered 
in the decay of the Roman empire. The 
views of the four dissenting judges of 
the supreme court are best expressed 
in Justice Harlan'’s opinion: 


congress, 


The opinion of the court would mean 
that the United States may acquire 
territory by cession, conquest or treaty, 
and that congress may exercise sover- 
eign dominion over it, outside of and 
in violation of the constitution. 

It would mean that, under the in- 
fluence and guidance of commercial- 
ism and the supposed necessities of 
trade, this country had left the old 
ways of the fathers, as defined by 
written constitution, and entered a new 
way, in following which the American 
people will lose sight of or become in- 
different to those principles which had 
been supposed to be essential to real 
liberty. 

It would mean that if this people do 
not retrace their steps, if the principles 
now announced should become firmly 
established, the time may not be far 
distant when, under the exactions of 
trade and commerce, and to gratify an 
umbition to become the greatest politi- 
cal power in all the earth, the United 
States will acquire territories in every 
direction which are inhabited by hu- 
man beings, over which territories, to 
be called “dependencies,” we will ex- 
dominion, and where 
inhabitants will be regarded as ‘“‘sub- 
to be controlled as congress may 
see fit, not as the constitution requires 
nor as the people governed may wish. 

Thus will be engrafted upon our re- 
publican institutions, dominated by the 
supreme law of a written constitution, 
a colonial system entirely foreign to 
the genius of our government and ab- 
horrent to the principles that underlie 
and pervade the constitution. 

I stand by the doctrine that the con- 
stitution is the supreme law in every 
territory as soon as it comes under the 
sovereign dominion of the United States 
for purposes of civil administration, 
and whose inhabitants are under its 
entire authority and jurisdiction. 

It now remains for the people of the 
United States to do what they can to 
restore the foundations of this republic 
by compelling congress to at once de- 
cree that the constitution does and by 
its very nature must apply to these 
insular possessions. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Porto Rico and the 
Sandwich Islands should each be made 
into a territory of the United States. 
Let the Philippines try the experiment 
of self government under the tutelage 


jects,” 


of the United States—the self-same 
policy that is working so well in Cuba. 

These are easy, simple and righteous 
means of extricating this country from 
its present dilemma, and of again vin- 
dicating the eternal principles of hu- 
man liberty upon which this nation is 
founded. 

eT 

A sage once said: ‘“‘The way to re- 
sume is to resume.’’ Paraphrasing this, 
the way to guarantee is to guarantee. 
That is just what we mean in the par- 
agraph in fine print in first column on 
this page. The occasions are so rare 
in which it is necessary to take sum- 
mary proceedings against an adver- 
tiser that they are worthy of note. A 
subscriber at Sherborn, Mass, claimed 
that he was not treated right by one 
of our small advertisers. We at once 
investigated the matter, found the 
claim substantial and obliged the 
advertiser to discontinue business ‘with 
us, furthermore to settle all loss in- 
curred by the subscriber by sending 
the latter a check for $63.30. “I ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of 
May 9,” writes the subscriber, ‘“‘con- 
taining inclosure of check in my favor, 
and take this opportunity of thanking 
you for your promptness in proving to 
me that your guarantee means just 
what it says.” 

a ee 

The co-operative spraying enterprise 
inaugurated by the Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture, noted in American 
Agriculturist last week, is a movement 
in the right direction. No doubt many 
dollars would be saved if farmers would 
combine and buy a thoroughly up-to- 
date gasoline power motor and spray- 
ing apparatus complete. Co-operative 
spraying in the states is a thing for 
future development, and it should be 
expanded and conducted along lines as 
threshing is now done. No single 
farmer, unless he is very largely in- 
terested, owns a threshing outfit for 
exclusive use on his own farm. The 
same thing might be said of spraying. 
It is absolutely necessary to spray reg- 
ularly several times during the season 
to get a crop of fruit of the highest 


quality. This is a subject that will 
bear investigation and cafeful test 


where farmers can combine their inter- 
ests and cu-operate along this line. 
enbciininniail cama 


A promise of better things in the 
farm help question accompanies the 
inauguration of our plan to insert dur- 
ing June in our help bureau _ section 
of the Farmers’ Exchange department 
advertisements of those seeking work. 
Appreciation of this undertaking is 
shown, not only ‘among the farmers 
needing, and by this means actually 
getting farm laborers, but also by 
the press at large. A prominent Chi- 
cago daily paper said of it recently: 
“To the cry of the farmers for workers 
the reply of the young men of the city 
is, we will come. On the surface the 
experiment would seem to offer prom- 
ise of better days for the country folk 
who complain they can secure no help 
to plant and harvest their crops.”’ Our 
offer holds good two weeks more, and 
this easy medium of communication 
should result in the placing of many 
city and country people on farms. 

a 

The series of frightful accidents that 
have occurred on many electric rail- 
ways are not surprising to anyone who 
uses these cars. The speed at which 
they run through country districts is 
dangerous in the extreme. When it 
comes to running an electric car along 
the highway at a sveed of 20 to 40 ‘niles 
an hour, it is time to call a_ halt. 
The selectmen of towns have au-_ 
thority to limit the speed of trolley 
cars just as a city government has, and 
they should exercise this authority. It 
might as well be understood right here 
and now that, while the trolley road is 
a convenience which country pconvle 
want, they will not submit to havi it 
monopolize the highway or run at a 
speed dangerous to those using the 


highway. It is high time for the au- 
thorities in our rural! towns to exercise 





their power in protecting the publ 
terest in this matter. The electric 
ways should be compelled to respe 
law and the public welfare. Their 
sumption of power and disregard 


public interest cannot be too prompt 
or too severely checked. Give them 
inch and they will take an ell. 
Butler’s recipe for preventing rail 
accidents might well be applied t 
trolley roads: ‘‘For every passeng 
killed in an accident, hang a direct 


It is refreshing to learn that within ft} 
past few days an eastern Street railv 
has been fined $300. 


= 
Summer field meetings held by 
several agricultural, horticultural ! 
live stock societies Wi soo! beg 
They are fully as beneficial as tI 


winter meetings and farmers’ institute 
for they present object lessons of hov 
to do as well as how not to do things 
which were touched upon 
fully at r ; 
well to know what your neighbors and 
competitors are doing and the easiest 
and best way to find out is to go 
with your own eyes. The sun 
meetings are valuable on just this ac- 


more o7 


those meetings. It is lw 


mer field] 


count. They also give opportunity f: 
an interchange of opinion and ide 
and afford a pleasant recreation, o 
that one comes back with renewed 
energy and ambition to take hoid of < 
work ain. By all meat pian te 





tend some of those within reach, 
ee 
Dairymen in the great milk produc- 
ing sections supplying New York are de- 
nouncing the exchange for its arbi- 
trary course in reducing milk % cent 
recently in the very midst of the most 
drouth experienced in many 
years, With the decline of pasture 
and the shortage of forage crops, many 
dairymen are already contemplating a 
reduction in their herds Farmers can- 
not afford to feed their cattle for milk 
at prices less than the cost of produc- 
tion. The executive committee of tl 


severe 


five states association is steadf ] 

working to remedy the present cor 

tion. Producers should stand } th 
ell 


Here is a look ahead relating to 


delegation f£ German = agriculturi 
now touring this country. They wi 
doubtless return home _ so _ impress 


that, instead of any reduction in Ge 
many’s tariff against American prod 
uce, the powerful agrarian party the 
will probably be forced into demand 
still higher protection against the con 
petition of the American farm. Ma! 
these words, and see if they don't cor 
true! 
— 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Farmers in this section who ha‘ 


never had silos have learned a less: 
the past season, to their sorrow. T 
poor corn put in the silo makes mu 
better feed as ensilage than if fed 
the uncured condition, as it was ! 
fall._—[V. S. Cole, Otsego County, N 


The farmers of this section re ¢ 
joying free mail delivery and tele- 
phones. I pay $15 a year for my tel 
phone and have connection with 01 
800 telephones.—[Clyde Rush, Kno) 
County, O. 

I was much interested in the accou 
of the history of your paper, and the 
connection of the Allens with it. Lew 
F. Allen was my great-uncle by m 
riage, and I know him well, and §& 
my knowledge of stock largely fr 
him.—[E. E. Baldwin, Hinds County, 
Miss. 


I fear the farmer’s garden is neglected 
to a great extent, but it should not bt 
A half day’s work each week will keep 
it free from weeds and give it the 
needed cultivation to keep things grow 
ing. In return, the family will be sup- 
plied with fresh (not two days’ old) ves- 
etables, for a good many meals. This 
is far better than buying or doing with- 
out and eating fat salt pork.—[L. FE, 
McKinnie, Delaware County, O. 























Tobacco Crop and Market. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
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county with 25 charter 


legislative committee of the 


>» granges explanatory of the 


do many sections any 
>» recent rains to- 
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1 


} of the growth and prograss of the or- ordinate grange in the. county and res 
Patrons of Husbandry. der. State Supt of Instruction Oharles port at the September session. It was 


R. Skinner delivered an eloquent ad- recommended that only a man actively 


What the Granges. Are Doing. dress on the common school system of engaged in the agricultural interests of 


the state, and higher education for pu- the state be selected as a successor to 
pils from the rural districts. The de- the late E. A. Callahan on the board 
gree was conferred on a class of 29. of control at the Geneva experil 

Sd _ & t ! 29. 7 nent 
Pomona met with In rhe next meeting will be held at Hast- station. The action of the officers of 


Shoemakersville recently, jngs in s , F 
; I I 3 gs in September. the ste ange ir sg aig 
discussions on farming sub- . cave sranee Sn thee campaign 


A largely attended meeting of Dutch- against the canal referendum bill was 
ess county Pomona was held last week indorsed. The degree was conferred or 


»” 


Io : re ie area an . , ; , pos : 
1 Pennsylvania are plan- with Pleasant Valley at Washington @ Class of 33 candidates. 
interesting summer's work. Hollow. The degree was conferred on - - 


picnics will be held in over 40 candidates. Master Barnes pre- 
of the state. Prof A. sided. The building was handsomely Activity Among Beet Growers. 





Oneida county and Mersey , . : 
will hold a joint discussion of the 1000- PP ry i baer nef or ( ggelan hs on 
eing p ed along rapidly 


; : ton barge canal bill, June 27. 
near Mechanicsburg, ; and will be ready for operation by fall. 


county, will be held for St Lawrence county Pomona held its The acreage contracted for is much 
August as usual. This an- June session at Norwood, June 3 and 4. larger than last year, individual farm- 
is now almost of national [he degree was conferred in full form ers growing from te n to 45 acres “The 
Many members of the or- © @ Class of 27. Much business look- Charlevoix Sugar Co will grow 1200 
amp there for a week and thou- ing to the good of the order was trans- yscres of its own - 


visit the ground. The ®¢cted. Senator George R. Malby ad- At Binghamton, N Y, 4500 acres of 

- - . . ‘ePSse > rye ae) j =j j . . fl Es : “ “ * 
of farm machinery is dressed the grange in opposition to the sugar beets are being grown this year 
: Ss are S } . 


there of any place in the 1000-ton barge canal. Resolutions compared with 4000 last. The crop is 
similar exhibition has been Strongly condemning the canal scheme gqojng well so far and it is ssttniol 
‘enterhall for more than 29 Were unanimously adopted. A commit- that 40.000 tons of beets will be retin 
» management of Center tee consisting of S. Hartley of Gou- aple for slicing next fall Last year 


eg G. A. Clark of Plum Brook, and the weather was so unfavorable that 
J. L. Ranki uv as ap- Ati meg © r : 
dita We tele etaetees ae nti-cana eet investors had difficulty in getting 
ay -o piles am anti-canal support, but this year conditions are 
campaign. State Overseer Fuller and jyuch better ; 
ae eas cise oe yi At Sugar City, Col, conditions are 
success. 6 ~ s ca excellent for beets and the young plants 
oe ; : . are coming on nicely. The National 
, Otsego Pomona will met at Schuy- Sugar Co has 4000 acres of its own 
preparing a statement ped —" in ea The fourth de- and has made contracts for 2000 acres 
r 24 2e 4 > Ye > - * 
farmers of the state Stat ? hs, exemplified in full form. more, making a total of 6000 acres. 
be cen r —s Norris has issued a cir- Sugar beet interests at Lyons, Wayne 
= e >. * { « ) € + re q > = +, > * 
If farmers fail to take mona ar Bren Sana eked boa br ie county, N Y, as reported to American 
matter the appropria- . tio f are asked to reaffirm the A‘griculturist, are rather unsettled. The 
: action of the last state grange, which president of the Empire sugar beet 
ee passed resolutions against company says it is too early to say 
t > CF ‘ “afere : « a Say 5 « 2 Sas 
re canal referendum bill. What effect the continuous drouth will 


McKean county, one 


ine Gee a ; The June quarterly session of Jeffer- have on the crop. It is thought that 
quarterly Session Of Os- son county Pomona held last week at the beets will withstand continued dry 
Pomona was held with Carthage was attended by about 350 weather in many respects better than 

it Southwest Oswego Patrons. A resolution was adopted ad- most other crops. A large percentage 
attendance was large and vocating a reduction of duties on im- of beets for this factory have been 
» order in Oswego coun- ports from the Philippines. The Pomona planted in the western counties of the 


» and prosperous condi- master was instructed to appoint a _ state, where the drouth was broken the 


Master E. B. Norris spoke fifth degree member to visit each sub- last week in May. 
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cash prizes offered to the boys who do good work. He writes: ‘‘We have more coyotes than people 
here, but I think I can jump that order to 200 copies a week when the travel gets a little heavier.”” 














Another “Rough Rider’ Wins Out 


ILLIE FUGATE is a twelve-year-old boy living in a town of 

200 inhabitants in the Pecos River Valley, New Mexico, on the 

line of the Santa Fe Railroad. He had a broncho, but had grown 
tired of riding ‘‘bareback’’ and wanted a saddle. He read of a 
boy in an Eastern town having made money by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post, and wrote for information. His neighbors did not 
know much about THE Post and he sold only two copies out of 
the ten received. @ Most of the trains stop at Willie’s town for w ater 

and he wandered down to the station ‘‘to see the train come in.’ 

When he saw a number of passengers step out of the train a thought 
struck him. Mounting a pile of ties, he announced ina loud voice: 
“You won’t have a chance to get any more reading matter for 
250 miles—vou'd better get a copy of this week’s SATURDAY 
EVENING Post.’”’ In about two minutes he had sold the other 

eight copies and could have sold a dozen more. That night he 

wrote for 50 copies for next week and sold every one. 

During the next month he sold over 400 copies and bought “not 
only a dandy saddle but a blanket.’’? Since then he has sold an 
average of about 125 copies a week and each month won one of the 



























selling THE POST on Friday afternoons and 
Any Boy Can Earn Money Saturdays. We send the first week’s supply 
free. This provides capital for the following week. Write for the TEN FREE COPIES to-day. 














Don’t be afraid to try it. If GOOO other boys are 
makKing money by this plan you can do the same 




















tobacco before 


acreage in this part 


$2S5O in extra cash prizes will be given 
Next Mont to Boys who do good work. Address 


BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW YORK. 
Agricultural Education to the Front. 
Of the younger men who have done 
much for agriculture, Prof Thomas F. 


Hunt, recently of the Ohio agricultural 
college, now of Cornell university, 


stunds in the front rank. Born in Il- 
linois in 1862, he received early prepa- 
ration und entered the university of 
Illinois in 1880, graduating four years 
later. For two years he was assistant 
to the Illinois state entomologist. In 
ISS8 the position of assistant agricul- 
turist in the experiment station was 
given him. In 1891 he was elected pro- 


fessor of agriculture in Pennsylvania 
state college and in 1892 was appointed 
to a similar position at the Ohio state 
university. He was dean of the college 
of agriculture and had the distinction 
of occupying one of the best equipped 
buildings for agricultural work in the 
United States. 

The popularity of the department be- 
speaks the influence Prof Hunt has had 
on ugricultural education in Ohio. He 
comes to Cornell in the prime of life, 


with a record that assures the farmers 
of the Empire state a department of 
the highest type, if not the best in the 
United States. The trustees of Cornell 
meun business and are willing to pay 
for the best men. The salary of $4000 
per year voted to each is none too 
much for such men as Prof Bailey and 
Prof Hunt. On this they can afford 
to devote their entire time to the up- 


building and establishment of the agri- 
cultural college on a more permanent 


basis, and not dabble in a dozen other 
things, us is too frequently the cause 
with teachers who are underpaid and 


dissatisfied. 





Won't Go Down—"'If,” say the west- 
ern wheat growers and dealers and the 
transportation companies, ‘“‘you. tax- 
payers of New York state will expend 
only $100,000,000 enlarging the Erie 
canal, we will get a little more for 
western wheat and you ‘will be reward- 
ed by the benefit of our increased pros- 
perity.”” Doesn't that sound enticing? 

Superintendents of Departments of 
the state fair have been appointed as 
follows: Beef cattle, A. W. Lawrence 
of Leroy: dairy cattle, Elmer Abbott of 


Perry; sheep, Levi A. Page of Seneca 
Castle; swine, E. M. Benham of Hope- 
well Center; poultry, John D. Jaquins 


of Watervliet: machinery, Ira Sharp of 
Lowville: dairy products, H. A. Rees 
of Lowville; domestic, G. FE. Fairchild 
of Syracuse; farm produce, John Mc- 
Cann of Elmira: flowers, Robert H. C. 
Bard of Syracuse; fruit, F. E. Dawley 
of Fayetteville. 

Phelps, Ontario Co, June 7—Spring 
grain showing uneven and backward in 
growth, Ground hard and where plow- 
ing is done, this with three-horse teams 
amid much difficulty, barely possible 
to plow one acre p day. 

Fayetteville, Onondaga Co, June 8— 
The drouth in this vicinity has been 
serious. Present indications are that 
the hay yield will be very light except 
in the alfalfa fields, and there we are 
not going to get a full crop at the first 
cutting. Almost all vegetation is at a 
standstill. In some instances potatoes 
ure rotting in the ground.—[F. E. Daw- 
ley. 

Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, 6— 
Farmers in this vicinity are discour- 
Everything has been spoiled by 

Pastures and meadows ruined. 
Corn and early potatoes did not come 
up Gardens are a failure. Small 
fruits ruined by late frosts. 

Colesville, 
tatoves are coming up. 
ers try to raise more 
for home use. Some of 
had to give up planting 
could not plow. 


The Farmers’ Institute, in Onondaga 
Co, recently, Was a day of inquiry, and 
the farmers of central New York made 
the most of the occasion. It would be 
very gratifying to Prof Johnson and 
Prof Beach and others to hear the com- 
ments that are being made since that 
very profitable and pleasant meeting 
upon.the Hitchings farm. It called to- 
gether the very best and most intelli- 
gent farmers in this county. I have 
been making recent inquiries in rela- 
tion to the fruit crop of this section. 
1 am located in the same valley with 
Mr Hitchings. I am a fruit grower 
only in a small way, having three acres 

3 


June 


aged. 


drouth. 


S—Po- 
farm- 
want 
farmers 
they 


June 
Not many 
than they 
the 
corn 


Broome Co, 


as 





AMONG THE FARMERS 














PROF THOMAS F. HUNT. 





pretty well covered with fruit for fam- 
ily use. I have quite a variety, pears, 
peaches, grapes, plums, ete. The cher- 
ries, plums, pears and peaches are a 
failure with us. There are a few of 
the old red cherries, but bearing very 
light. The county raises strawberries 
to supply Syracuse, and we raise some 
very fine ones. There will not be one- 
fourth of a crop, and I understand 
that many of the berry growers are not 
going to pick at all.—[{Daniel Pinck- 
ney. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, June 8—Cherry 
and plum trees are fruited well at pres- 
ent. The drouth caused meadows to 
dry up badly, and delayed farmers with 
plowing. 

Pomfret, Chautauqua 
The freeze of May 1 froze 
gooseberries and currants. They are 
very scarce on the bushes. Early cher- 
ries and plums also suffered; later ones 
are not so bad. 

Granger, Allegany Co, June 8— 
Meadows, pastures and oats very short. 
Cows milking very light, not over 70% 


Co, June 6— 
all of the 


of full tlow. Corn and potato plant- 
ing well along. Seed buckwheat scarce 
at 75c to $1 p bu. Early planted po- 


tatoes are coming up very uneven and 
some not at all, having dried up in the 
ground. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 8—Much 


seed lies in the ground  unsprouted. 
Some have not planted corn or potatoes, 


Forest fires have caused the air to be 
filled with smoke at times. 
Wiilsboro, Essex Co, June 8—Pas- 


tures have been in an almost hopeless 
condition and farmers have been under 
the expense of feeding cows’ grain. 
Fruit trees that blossomed so full have 
no fruit on them; it is all dropping off. 


Hume, Co, June 8—Mead- 
ows and pastures very poor. Spring 
crops starting slowly. Acreage for 
beans smaller than last’ year. 
Many farmers are planting sweet corn, 
for which they get $6.50 to $7.50 p ton 
on car. Fruit will be below last year’s 
crop, especially pears and plums, which 


Allegany 


ive 


were hurt by the late frosts. Straw- 
berries will not be over 50% of a crop. 
Moreau, Saratoga Co, June 8—Hay 


selling for $20 to $25 p ton. George L. 


Cary has built a new cow stable with 
cement floor, etc. He will put up a 
silo this fall if he can get corn to fill 
it. Pigs sell for $2.50 to $3 each. Oats 
48c p bu, potatoes lc p lb. Some have 
not planted late potatoes yet. Early 
potatoes mostly up and the bugs are 


getting in their work. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, June 8—Cows 


are doing very well. The cheese fac- 
tory at Livingstonville has_ started. 
Pigs are scarce and bring from $2 to 


$2.50 each. 
McKinley Memorial College recent- 


ly established at Jasper, Steuben coun- 


ty. N Y, is a first-class liberal arts 
college in every respect and not an 
agricultural institution, as has been 
announced in some sections. The pres- 
ident, Rev J. W. McCallem, writes 
American Agriculturist as_ follows: 
“Two purposes are involved in this 
organization, one to perpetuate’ the 


name of a great man and to guarantee 


to young people of the eastern states 
the same opportunity for education as 
is given by our best educational insti- 
tutions. In addition to this there is 
another object. Preparations have been 
made for an industrial department to 
give 500 boys and girls annually the 
opportunity of paying for their tuition 
and board in service rendered to the 
institution. It is not a ‘poor boys'’ 
school, neither is it an agricultural! col- 
lege, but a farm of 800 acres or more 
will be operated under the direction of 
a competent superintendent, with a 
model dairy as one of its features. The 


institution is of national scope.  Al- 
ready three buildings are on _ the 
grounds. We will be ready to receive 
pupils about September 15.” 

Leray, Jefferson Co, June 6—Milk 
supply has stayed up fairly well, con- 
sidering the drouth. Both factories in 


Evans Mills are running. Daniel Wal- 
rath has been receiving 6600 Ibs daily, 
and the assn factory 6000 Ibs. William 
Jewett is building a new residence on 
his farm near Sanfords Corners, on the 


site where his other one burned. El- 
bert Hungerford owns a 4-year-old 
heifer from which he has milked 25% 
Ibs of milk p day. Calves were ship- 


ped from Evans Mills recently, 5¢e p Ib 
being paid. Young pigs bring $2 to $2.50 
each. 


Pike. Wyoming Co, June 8—Grass 
has been at a standstill on account of 
drouth. Oats making a_ poor start. 
Very few potatoes planted, as it has 
been so dry. Apples have bloomed 
very full. Spring pigs scarce, selling 
for $3. 

Avoca, Steuben Co, June 8—Grain 
which looked fine when the snow went 


will be hardly half a crop. Plowing has 
been at a standstill. Corn has come up 
well. Potatoes a good color, Strawber- 
ries small. 


Hector, Schuyler Co, June 8—Spring 


grain hardly covers the ground, and 
some is not up. Corn will not sprout 
except where the ground was plowed 
early. Crows have been taking the 
corn before up. There will be some 
peaches, plums, pears and cherries. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, June 6—Hay is 


high; some sell for $15 to $17 p ton 
pressed at barn and not good quality 
at that. Pigs are plentiful at $2.50 to 


$3 each at 4 wks old. Frost nipped ear- 
ly potato tops in some places on June 2, 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, June 6—Pas- 


tures have burned up. Some _ have 
turned stock on the rye for pasture. 
Hay is worth $17 p ton. There is lit- 
tle call for cows, us all are afraid to 
add to their stock on account of short 
feed. The late frosts did not injure 
fruit as much as was feared. 
Frankfort, Herkimer Co, June 6— 


Owing to shortage in pastures to keep 
up the usual quantity of milk, farmers 
have been obliged to feed grain. Pota- 
toes are not out of the ground. Corn 
remains about the same as when 
planted. All kinds of berries will be a 
failure. Apples are not looking very 
promising. Old hay is all fed out; not 
any going to market. Good milch cows 
have been selling at $40 to $50. 
Floyd, Oneida Co, June 8—Many 
farmers have not finished corn planting 
at this time, and there is still consid- 
erable plowing to be done. On account 
of the drouth, it has required much ex- 


tra labor to get the ground in proper 
condition for planting. Cows are 
shrinking in the flow of milk. Pork is 
worth 90c p lb d w, pigs $3 each. Hay 


is very scarce and worth $6 p ton. Ap- 


ple trees look fine and there are some 


apples. Freezing weather early in the 
spring injured grapevines, plums and 
pears. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 
8—Hay crop may be only one-tenth of 
normal, Strawberry crop ruined. No 
pears, cherries or plums. Many pieces 
intended for potatoes not even plowed. 
Onion beds in most cases a failure. 
Apples dropping badly. 


Apalachin, Tioga June 8—The 


drouth has caused much damage. Oats 
are looking badly with a great many 
bare spots. Corn that is planted is 
only half a stand and many pieces are 
being planted over. Rye headed out 
half its usual length, and many farm- 
ers are cutting it for hay. New seed- 
ing is practically ruined and old mead- 
Ows are entirely gone. Many farmers 
who can plow are sowing millet to take 
the place of hay. Hay is selling for $18 
p ton and will be much higher than 


Co, 





that. The outlook for farmers is alto- 


gether gloomy. 
LONG ISLAND. 


Huntington, Suffolk Co, N Y, is one 
of the oldest towns in the United States 
and full of historical interest. It was 
here in 1776 that Nathan Hale made his 
famous investigation of the British 


strongholds on Long Island, at which 
time he was captured. Sites of sev- 
eral British fortifications are in ex- 
istence. Celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the settlement will be held 
here July 4. Among the speakers who 
have promised to be present are Pres 
toosevelt, Gov Odell, Mayor Low and 
Pres Baldwin of the Long Island rail- 
road. Persons whoa want further in- 
formation should write Walter S. Fun- 
nell, Huntington, NY. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Board of Agriculture has just 


issued its annual report. It contains 
many valuable and interesting paper 
together with portraits of the sevit 
presidents of the  assn. The books 
should be in the hands of all farmers 
interested in agriculture in N J and 
can be procured by writing Sec Frank 
lin Dye at Trenton. 

Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co, June 6 
Peaches that were left are dropping 
also pears. A small crop of apples is 
in sight now. Corn will be backward, 
as it is hard to get in crop on some 
ground. 

Jacksonville, Burlington Co, June 8 
—Hay crop about a total failure. Po- 
tatoes coming up very unevenly. Those 
who planted for an early crop in sev- 
eral cases lost their seed and had to 
plant a second time. Some farmers 
not through planting Where the 
ground was plowed before the rains, 
the corn came up very well, but on the 
ground plowed since the rains, it is 
coming up very poorly. The ground 
dried so rapidly after the rain that it 
could not be got in good order. It is 
rough and cloddys The outlook for 


fodder for next winter is a serious ques- 
tion. Should the dry weather continue, 
it will be impossible to plow the ground 
to sow anything to make up the short- 
age. Eggs have not hatched very well, 
consequently there is a light crop of 
chickens. Young calves for fattening 
are scarce and high, $2.50 to $4 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Grange Work Booming in Pennsylvania. 


McKean county has doubled the 
number of granges within its borders 
this year. There were but three, all 
were active, and their good influence 
helped make it possible for Turtle Point 
to be organized April 21 with 35 charter 
members, Eldred May 1 with 25, and 
East Smethport May 4 with 28. All are 
favorably located and have a promising 
future. A Pomona is now in order for 
McKean county. 

Jefferson county Pomona met at 
Sugar Hill June 10, when a basket pic- 
nic was held. 


Columbia added 11 members during 
the last quarter. The members have 
lately started an orchestra just in time 


to entertain over 200 enthusiastic Pa- 
trons who assembled May 20 and 21 
in an active and harmonious session of 


Bradford and Sullivan county Pomona 
There are 27 granges in this Pomona 
district, and there was scarcely one but 
what reported progress. The Openhand 
degree team conferred final degrees in 
the evening. A resolution was adopted 
favoring the centralizing of schools and 
appreciating the progress and service 
of the free rural mail system 
In Pennsylvania Plum Orchards 

As usual, heavy charges are entered 
against the curculio and rot in plum or- 
chards. Vigorous jarring and destroy- 
ing is the remedy for the former, while 
spraying thoroughly with bordeaux 
mixture and other fungicides will large- 


ly control the rot. An application of 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash in 
March proved valuable for a fungicide 
as well as for the control of the San 
Jose scale. With the free bearing va- 
rieties, thinning the fruit, as well as 


pruning of the trees, should be resorted 
to where best results from spraying 
are wanted. The Japanese varieties 
should be sprayed cautiously. The foli- 


age is as tender as that of the peach, 
diluted to 


and the solution must be 











avoid damage. The Japanese varieties 


are planted most extensively. This is 
due largely to the fact that they are 
practically exempt from the black 
knot, are thrifty growers, and bear 
early and abundantly. Let me put in 
a good word for the class of fruit 
known as German prunes. Pkant, feed 


and care for them. When they produce 
you will be rewarded.—[Practical Fruit 
Grower, Pennsylvania. 

Ayr, Fulton Co, June 8—Much of the 
corn has come up spotted over the field, 
while the grass has not been thick 
enough nor the growth very good. Hay 
sells readily at $1 p 100, and corn on 
the ear likewise. Veal calves sell at 
from $3 to $6, according to age and size. 
Pastures luxuriant and cows are doing 


well. 

Agri Course at State College—The 
appropriation bill for an agri building 
at the Pa state college, has passed the 


been approved by the 
“he erection of the dairy 
building will be begun at 


legislature and 
government. 
wing of the 
and it is confidently expected that 


once, 
it will be ready for use next winter, 
and the emy course will therefore be 
given with greatly increased facilities, 
New Castle, Lawrence Co, June 6— 
Corn is planted, but not up yet. Corn 
ground is in fine condition, as the 
drouth was favorable to thorough pul- 
verization. Wheat wintered well and 
s in fair condition. Fruit suffered 
much from the early May freezes. No 
peaches; apples and currants one- 
fourth of a crop; plums and cherries 
none. The black knot has about de- 


stroyed plums and cherries; the canker 


worm is bad in the orchards, though 
the storm on May 27, drove them all 
away. Spraying for codling moth is 
about completed, as the calyxes are 


closed and turning down, 


South Shenango, Crawford Co, June 


6—Most crops are in a flourishing con- 
dition. The drouth lasted 18 days, but 
did no serious damage. Meadows 
short, and hay will be searce. Excel- 
lent stand of corn secured. Wheat 
heading well. Straw a little short. Clo- 
ver ready to cut, which is two weeks 
earlier than last seuson. But few ap- 
ples. Small fruits a fair crop. Good 


prospect for peaches and pears on high 
land. 

North East, Prie Co—Foliage on fruit 
trees is looking especially fine, but crop 
prospects are not very encouraging. Ap- 
ples are rather a light crop, cherries 
not over 10 to 20°, currants and goose- 
berries will not yield anything. Grapes 
throughout this belt will not be over 
two-thirds of a crop. Plums promise a 
heavy yield, but Lombards are rotting 
somewhat. 

Union City, Erie 
pects for hay very 
Wheat doing nicely 


June 6—Pros- 

poor. Oats and 
With excellent pros- 
pects for the harvest. Large acreage 
of corn being planted. Early planted 
corn ready for cultivation and looking 


‘O, 


well. Pastures very short and _ fruit 
badly damuged by dry weather. Live 
stock of all kinds selling well. Horses 


very active. Cows in good demand at 
$30 to $50 each. Dairy interests are 
progressing very rapidly. All cream- 
eries and private dairymen are doing 


2 lively business and are constantly en- 
larging. Farming interests in general 
ure very lively. Much _ trouble is 
found in getting help. All the available 
laborers are employed in the towns and 
cities. Wages are $18 to $25 p mo and 
board. 


ccsiaddaaspalliaedenabaaacine 
Farmers’ Institute Workers—The 
Sth annual meeting of the American 


of farmers’ institute workers will 
be held at the parliament building, To- 
ronto, Can, June 23-26. The subjects 
for discussion pertain to the extension 
of institute work and problems and 
methods connected with it, and will be 


assn 


Participated in by well-known workers 
«und directors from many states and 
Can. All institute workers will be in- 
terested in the address of George Mc- 
Kerrow of Wis on How to advertise 
meetings, and J. H. Connell of Tex on 


How to reach those who do not attend. 
How far is it practical to conduct a 
campaign in some agricultural interest 
will be discussed by F. E. Dawley of 
N Y, and O. (. Gregg of Minn. How 
the dept of agri may assist state insti- 
tute meetings, will be outlined by John 
Hamilton, the recently appointed insti- 
tute specialist. How to enlist the in- 
terest of boys and girls and institutes 


for women, avill be interesting and val- 
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uable topics, 


AMONG 
FSMPA 


Pastures and the Milk Supply. 


The situation in the dairy sections 
contiguous to greater New York was 
acute at the time the rain began fall- 


ing Sunday and Monday of this week. 


Milk producers were greatly pleased 
With the precipitation, but need much 
more of it, and even in this case it 
will be impossible to fully recover from 
the earlier losses to pastures and 
meadows. The situation in detail ap- 
pears on Page 622. The following let- 
ters from American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents in the milk _ territory 
were written just on the eve of the 
rains and allude to conditions at that 
time: 

Under the conditions of scant pas- 


turage and an assured short hay crop, 
I can see no reason to reduce the price 


of milk. The Philadelphia price for 
June is 3% cents, aS per agreement 
made last December. Without agree- 
ment it would have been 4 cents if not 
4% for this month. Corn coming up 
very slowly and what is up is yellow. 
Cows high in price.—[George Watson, 


Bucks County, Pa. 
There will be no hay of any account. 


Corn not nearly all planted and much 
plowing still to be done. Up to June 
6 no rain had fallen for over six weeks, 
cows shrinking in milk very rapidly.— 
[Felix Albright, Burlington County, 
N J. 

No rains in this part of New York 
from April 15 up to June §& Corn 
planted two and three weeks ago and 
large portion of it not up at this date, 
owing to insufficient moisture. Pas- 
tures and meadows dried up badly by 
reason of the long drouth and many 
farmers turned their cows into hay 
land, as the feed of pastures was gone 
some farmers actually fed hay as in 
midwinter and nearly all feeding a 
winter grain ration. Cows shrinking in 
the flow of milk. The cut in the ex- 
change price of milk of 4 cent pef 
quart May 20, was the greatest out- 
rage, considering the existing condi- 
tions. Words fail to express the in- 
dignation felt by farmers. With a 
reversal of conditions the damage al- 
ready wrought cannot be repaired.— 


[o. G. Sawdy, Madison County, N Y. 
= 


In the Philadelphia Territory. 


EXCHANGE. 


MILLER OF MILK 


SEC J. H. 


In pursuance of an arrangement made 
last January with the executive com- 
inittee of the milk shippers’ union, the 
Philadelphia milk exchange at _ its 
stated meeting held May 27, voted as 
the of the meeting, to pay 3% 
cents for June milk. The union has 
posted up this price on the different 
railroad platforms. So far so good. The 


sense 


producers were extremely willing some | 


months ago to accept the prices, but 
nw, owing to the prevailing drouth in 
some sections, some are crying murder. 


They seem to forget that what is sauce | 


for the goose is also for the gander, 
or at least it should be. If conditions 
happened to be different you would 
never have heard a word from these 
people. An arrangement was also made 


that in order to relieve the 


to help maintain the price, the shipper 





individual ,; 
of a portion of his burden, and in order | 


| 
} 
{ 
| 
/ 


| 


should, if requested by his milkman, | 
hold back a day's supply each week. 
There is some, but not so much, opposi- 
tion to this. How soon our memory fails 
us. This is the one thing that will go | 
far to relieve a congested market and | 
would not be such a heavy burden on 
the individual. 


There was a very large surplus in this 


market during May. Milk seld any- 
where from 2 cents to 3% cents on the 
railroad platforms, and owing to the 


cool weather very little cream was sold, 
making a very unfortunate 
for the dealer. This condition is still 
with us, June 6, with poor prospects 
at this writing for a change. We admit 
that the drouth is very severe in some 
sections of New Jersey, more so than 
it is in Pennsylvania, adjacent to Phil- 


adelphia. But so far we have not felt 
its influence on the supply, although 
most of us feel that the supply must 
soon .shorten. Farmers are feeding at 
the present time to keep up the yield 
and quality, but why should they not 
do this with things as they are? It is 
to their advantage to keep their cat- 
tle up. 


_— = 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, a meeting of the milk 

exchange directors was held June 6, 





condition | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THE FARMERS 


and by a vote of 8 to 6 it was decided 
not to change the price of milk from 
its present figure, 242c p qt, net to the 


shipper. The falling off in supply due 


to the long continued drouth in the 
milk shipping territory and. the fact 
that about one quarter of the farmers 
have been compelled to feed hay and 
grain, owing to the condition of the 
pastures, led to the decision of the di- 
rectors. As there is a large surplus, 
the breaking of the drouth by good 
rains this week may cause a change 


West of the Hudson the 
at an average of $1.25 a 


in price soon. 

surplus 

can. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


sells 


qt cans in the city for the week end- 
ing June 6, have been as follows 

Milk Cream 
UIA ics sa ptt Rn ss dela 2,842 
Susquehanna baw eae 597 
oe ee ere 1,464 
Lackawanna dion, Giaearons 1,875 
N Y Central (long haul) 1,820 
N Y Central (Harlem) 106 
a ey pry eter 2,806 
Fo. ee ae 210 
Homer Ramsdell line... 93 
New Haven ~- 
Other sources 145 





EAL ax heen do sae ee acs 11,958 
Daily average 1,708 
Last week 12,989 
Last year 11,068 








York State Cheese Markets. 
At Utica, June 8—The long-wished- 
for break in the drouth came this after- 
noon in the shape of a thunder shower 


which lasted about an hour. It is cer- 
tain that this will do a world of good, 
but if it is not followed by more rain 
soon, the ground will be about as dry 
as ever in a couple of days. Grass will 
be much benefited, but whether’ the 
brown spots in pastures and even in 
meadows will become green again, it 
will take some days or even weeks to 
demonstrate. The cheese market was 


held steady at last week's prices, which 


buyers thought was doing pretty well 
at this season of the year. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 1837 bxs at 10%c: large white, 
125 at 10c, 795 at 10%c: small white, 
768 at 10%4c: small colored, 2470 at 10%4ec; 
total, 5995 bxs, against 7157 one year 
ago 

Sales of butter, 22 pkgs at 22c, 182 


pkgs at 23t6e. 

Prices of cheese are %c higher on 
large and %c higher on small than they 
were one year ago. 
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Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


629 


The English Hop Trade and Prospects. 


There has been a more general busi- 
ness during the last half of May at the 
reduction in values previously reported, 
writes Wild, Neame & Co, London hop 
factors, to American Agriculturist. The 
most pressing parcels have found pur- 
chasers and gone into consumption, re- 
sulting’ in relief to the market, at the 
same time giving it a firmer tendency. 
There are now few lots of any size, so 
that a very moderate demand should 
cause’ an advance in values. 

The growth of the bine made great 
progress during the last week in May. 
A few réports of a slight attack of 
aphis are to hand, and with the change- 
able weather we are having it is likely 
to increase. There are very few Pa- 
cific coast hops on the spot, the demand 
being slight on account of the lower 
quotations for our own produce. 

- ——_ 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, market has been dull, 


owing to light demand from brewers. 
Labor troubles east and cold weather 


west have affected the demand for beer, 
Prices remain unchanged from previous 
quotations, 

New York. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: Odd 
hop yards are poorly vined. All growth 
is retarded by the severe drouth. Many 
yards have not been plowed, and the 
conditions are against an average crop. 
Twenty cents is being offered for good 
1902 hops. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for week ending June 6 were: 
J. S. Hutt 11 bales, T. E. Dornett 5 
bales. The cool nights and dry weather 
result in a siow growth of the bine. 





The Crop Situation Is Brighter 
throughout N Y, Pa, N J and the east 
generally, since the advent of much- 
needed rains ut the opening of this 
week. Rains were general over the 
eastern hait of N Y, Pa, also in N J, 
lL. It and N E. The situation is im- 
proved, not only in pastures and mead- 


ows, but also in farm operations gen- 
erally. The relief has proved of ben- 
efit to truck gardeners, and ought to 
help small fruits, including strawber- 
ries, vegetables and green stuff gen- 
erally. 











ARMSTRONG & McEKELVY 
Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMSERS 
Vittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) ‘ 
ECKSTEIN ) 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
>) NewYork. | 
JEWETT | 





incinnati. 


ULSTER 
UNION | 


SOUTHERN 
2 Chicago. | 
| 
| 


pl oying a 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. — @ BROS CO 


hiladelphia. 


does this. 


MORLEY S 

Ceveland, 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


N painting, as in everything 
else, experience counts. It 
should tell what to use and 

| how to use it. 

Get the best experience by em- 


responsible, practical 


painter, and remember the word 
“painter” on a card or sign does 
not make a painter. I'xperience 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 


ing outfit a farmer can buy. 
sizes from 4h. p. 
safety appliance. 


up, have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. 
Farquhar Separators have every advan- 


ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Grain Separators and Threshing Engines, It's the most durable and cieapest threshe 
The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made in 


Provided with every approved 


tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 


durability. 
styles and sizes. 


Every part thoroughly tested. 
Send for free catalogue of Engines, 


ade in all 


Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 








A. B. Farquhar Co.,Ltd, 
ae York, Pa. 
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LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


630 
THE 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
ler 100 lbs - ~ 
1903 1903' 1902 1903 1:02 
Chicago.. 5.34) > 6.15 +745 30-6 
New York 5.40 645 73> 50u, 5 
HKulfalo..... ..-| 550] 6.40 7.55 475) 5.5 
Kansas City...) 520 60) 720 500) 575 
Pittsburg ......] 550 6.05 7.45) 5.00] 610 
Monday, June 8. 
At New York, there was an increase 
in last week's receipts of cattle, and 


an improved demand, especially for me- 
dium and light weights; prices stiffened 


on everything but bologna buils and 
medium and common cows; closing 
snles were a trifle weak. There was a 
better grade of distillery-fed cattie in 
miiket. Fresh cows dropped on an 
average $2 p head; very few sales at 
above 55. Heavy receipts of calves 
Wednesday caused a depression in 
prices of 25@35c, but there was a par- 
tial recovery later. Arrivals of cattle 
Monday of this week were light; only 
25> cars on sale. Steers advanced fully 
10c; tat bulls and medium cows were 
higher; no improvement in bologna 
bulls or thin cows; fat cows full steady, 
Good to choice 1150@1325-lb- steers 
crossed the scales at 5.20@5.50 p 100 
Ibs; ordinary to fair 950@1175-lb steers 
at 4.65@5.15, bulls at $8@4.40; cows at 
1.404: 4. With 7800 calves on sale, prices 
yielded 25@50c, but there was a good 
demand at the reduction. Common to 
choice veals sold at 4@6.75 p 100 Ibs; 
tops at 7; buttermilk at 3.25@4. 

Sheep scored a sharp advance Wed- 
nesday, selling 25 to 50c higher; fell 
off 15ce later, closing quiet; lambs held 
up strong until Friday of last week, 
whcoi: prices receded 25@50c, followed by 
a further break of 50c on Saturday. 


The 37 cars of sheep and lambs offered 
for sale Monday of this week scarcely 
equaled the demand; sheep ruled firm, 


and lambs recovered 25 to 50c of last 
week's decline. Sheep sold at $3@5.20 
p 190 lbs; top price 5.85; lambs at 6@8; 
one deck at 8.25. Yearlings nearly done 
and not wanted: few sales at 4.50@5.75. 

Hogs advanced 10e Wednesday of last 
week, selling at $6.60; dropped to 6.40 
Friday; on Monday of this week de- 
clined still further, state hogs selling 


at 6.05@6.15, lowest figures of the sea- 
son. 

The small demand for draft horses 
still indicates the existence of the great 
building strike. It is expected if the 
labor troubles can be settled there will 
be an unprecedented demand for work 
horses of all kinds this summer. The 
eoach horse business in May was ex- 
ceptionally brisk. Some stables made 
record sales for the month. Advices 
from the west show a marked falling 
off in the receipts of horses at the 
great wholesale markets, and prices 
have stiffened accordingly. The short- 
age is accredited by some to the fact 
that there is an increased demand for 
horses for farm work in the west, while 


crops are being planted and cultivated. 


At Pittsburg, 80 loads of cattle were | 


received at the East Liberty yards 
Monday of this week, 40 less than the 
sume day last week. There was a 


steady demand and prices ruled slight- 
ly higher. Sale figures were: 
Extra, 1450-1600 ibs 5 35@5 50 ~=Poor to zood bulls #5 @4 45 









Good, 1200-1300 lbs 500@515 Poor to good cows 04 15 
Fair, 900-1100 Ibs 44475 Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 50@4 85 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 3 754.40) Bologna cows, p hd 7 @15 50 
Rough. half fat, {7500435 Veal calves, $ 25@7 25 


Fat oxen, 210@450 Cows & springers, 25 00@A5 00 


liogs were weaker and prices showed 
na slight decline. Heavy hogs sold for 
$6@6.05 p 100 Jbs, medium 5.95, Yorkers 
and pigs 5.90@6. There was a slight im- 
provement in the demand for sheep 
and prices were firmer. Sheep sold for 
3.50@4.90 p 100 lbs, yearlings 4@6, spring 
lambs 5@7. 

At Buffalo, there 
mand for stockers and feeders, 
fed grass cattle, milch cows 
ers showed a decline in value. Choice 
to prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers $5@5.25 
p 100 lbs, good to choice 1200 to 1400-lb 
steers 4.70@5, coarse and rough fat 
steers 4.40@4.75, choice to prime heifers 
4.25@4.85, fat cows 3.25@3.75, fair choice 
stockers and feeders 3.75@4.50. Veals 
and calves were in plentiful 
The demand was light. Sales 
made at 6@6.50. There an 
request for sheep and lambs, and prices 
advanced a notch. Prime lambs sold at 


a good de- 
but dry 


was 


were 


was 


7@i.50, fair 6@6.75, wethers 5.25, ewes 
44.50. There were 105 cars of hogs 
offered Monday of this week. Pigs 
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amount of all the prizes 


and spring- | 


supply. | 


active | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


commanded 6.05, Yorkers 5.85@6, mixed 
lots 5.90@6, heavy 6@6.10. 

At Chicago, a fair demand for cattle 
may be noted, prices in the recent past 
averaging a shade better, yet continuing 
on the low level. 
country have been somewhat disturbed 
by the in the southwest, result- 
ing in uneven supplies, but conditions 
now n nearly normal. All classes 
of buyers represented and whatever 
strength appeared was found chiefly 
in beeves suitable for shipping and ex- 
port trade. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


floods 


ore 








WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

otherwise stated, quotations in 
wholesale. They refer to 
produce will sell from 


THE 
Unless 
all instances are 
prices at which the 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


retailers or con- 
usually secured. 


small way to 
advance is 


Eggs. 


sold in a 
sumers, an 


At New York, the demand for high- 
est qualities was firm. There was no |} 
material improvement in selling rates 
of medium grades. Selected nearby 
fresh brought 18e p doz, seconds to firsts 
15@lic, western lic, southern 14@15c. 

At Boston, the demand continued 
steady, with the market firm for best 
stock. Fancy nearby 20@22c p_ doz, 
eastern 18@19 western 16%ec. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Heavy receipts of strawberries at 
leading eastern markets have caused 
irregular prices. On some of the mar- 
kets prices have gone as low as lec p 
qt on fruit a little off in quality, and 
many Md shippers who had contracted 
berries from growers at ic p qt were 
heavy losers. Not infrequently ship- 
pers were unable to secure sufficient 


cars, and were 
box cars. 


numbers of refrigerator 
obliged to ship in ordinary 


At New York, strawberries in mod- 
erate supply at 6@l4c p qt, cher- 
ries 5@10c p Ib, raspberries 15@20c 
p pt, blackberries 8@lle p qt, apples 
$1.50G@3 p bbl, Fla peaches 1@2 p car- 
rier. 

Ground Feeds. 
At New York, the season’s drouth in 


the east has caused much eastern buy- 
ing, although prices show no change on 
spot. Coarse bran in 200-lb sacks sold 
at $17@18 p ton to arrive, spot 20, mid- 
dlings 21@23, red dog flour 23. 
Poultry. 

At New York, anticipated light offer- 
ings of dressed poultry has maintained 
the market in a strong position. Small 
fowls of good quality realize a premium 
above quotations. Most lines of frozen 








poultry are about sold out. The de- 
mand for live poultry:is easy. Nearby 
and western spring chickens 25c p Ib 
1 w, southern 18c, fowls 15c,. roosters 
Twenty-Five Dollars Reward 
——-o--— 
WHAT ONE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE FARM- 
El:s’ EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST FOR JUNE 20 IS THE BEST, 

AND WHY? 

The person who gives the best reasons 
for the advertisement that receives a 
majority of all the votes cast will be 
awarded the prize of an order for $2 
worth of advertising in our Farmers’ 
Exchange department; the next three 
best replies, $1 each. 

The same prizes will be awarded for 
the answers to the same questions in 
our issue of June 27. 

Should any person win more than one 
prize in these two weekly contests, 
will present to such person double the 
they have won, 
this double prize to be payable in 


or in advertising space as the whaaet 
may elect. Address replies to Farmers’ 
Exchange, American Agriculturist, 52 


Lafayette Place,sNew York. 








Farmers Exchange Advertising | | 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. stutter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E., B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

- —) 

20 YEARS’ experience; best “market results ob- 
tained for Fenit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 

HAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce Prompt, 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS 


& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shipments from the | 





we | 


cash | 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of ouly FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary suyplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, 
gines, etc 

Manures, fertilisers or 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, 
tables, nursery stock, 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 


tile, silos. 


conveniences, 


en- 


food 
fruits, 


plant 


tlowers, vege- 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must ac ympany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward ce a sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SAL E' or “TO 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at l regular rate of sixty 
cents per line ea h insertion, to ¢o on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED “TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exechange’’ adver- 


tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


LIVE STOCK. 
Tekumseh blood, 
boars, Choice 


best boar in 
Spring Hill, Pa. 


POLAND 
Spring pigs 
young suws br 
Pennsylvania. L. hi. 


CHINAS—Sunshine, 
mated, not akin, Service 
i to Illinois 56797, the 


ACKLEY, 








JERSEY BULLS, 1 to 5 months old, Sired by 
Stoke Vogis of Prospect 2d. Poland China pigs. 
Shropshire yearling rams. WM BIGHAMS SONS, 
Gettysburg, La. 


Percheron or French Coach stallions 





DON'T buy 


and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also imported Berkshire hogs. &. AKIN, Scipio, 
Y ¥ 


MOUNT PLEASANT 


HERD of Shi aaiaeuinns. Good 





young bulls for sal AMOS TROUT, Armbrust, 
Westmoreland County, Da. 

a IN BULL calves; Chester White pigs; 
Colli pups. Fine individuals and well bred, 
SP R ING DAL E ¥ ARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 

POL AND CHINAS March pigs now ready to 
ship; in pairs not akin. Good ones, JOHN EICK 
& SON, Hibbetts, 0. 

PRIZE WINNING service boars and shotes, “Hol. 
atein bull calf, born Oct 22 WM EMPIE, <Amster- 
dam, N Y 

LARGE YORKSHIRE boar pigs at bargain 
prices, LATIMER BROS, Arkport, NY. 


Pigs 8 weeks old, $5. E. 


N J. 


JERSEY RED SWINE 
L. ALBERTSON, Hope, 





POLAND CHINA PIGS, 8 weeks old, $6. E.R. 
PAGE, Canandaigua, N Y¥, 

REGISTERED Brown = Swiss “cattle. R. J. 
YOUNG, Shushan, N Y, 

RERKSHIRE PIGiS—Service boar, $12, Pp. Jd 
KIRK, Fremont, Va. 

ENGLISH Berkshires. C. M. ABBE, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE puppies. NELSON'S, London, Pa, 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


THOUSANDS of choice fertile eggs for sale, Good 
fertility or new eggs tree. Brown and White Leg- 
horns, $1 per 13; 39 for $2.25; $4 per 10). White 
Wyandots, Sarred and White Plymouth a 
$1.25 per 13; $2 per 26; $4.50 per 100; $8 200; $12 3 
Straight or ‘mixed via catalog, circular. 


ORC HARD 
¥ ‘AKM POU LTRY Y ARDS, Millerton, N Y. 


CHICKS FOR SALE, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Single Comb White less 


12 cents each, 
Leghorns, 





than 50 chicks, 14 cents each. Sent by express, 
promptly and safely, Cash with orders. ~ = 
FEZL “E R, Pate hogue, im a 

FARMER'S PRICES—Eggs from seven places 
breeding show record Wyandots, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, 
Address M MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 
‘BARRED ROC KS, Light, a Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 15 eggs 75 cents. Catalog free. 
J. 3. MORRISON, Sox 403, Pulaski, N Y¥. “ 
BU FF WYANDOT and Buff Plymouth Rock 
eggs, 13 for 75 cents; 30 for $1.50. Catalog free, W. 
B. SLACK & SON, Fultonham, 0. 

INCUBATOR, dit cheap! Good order, HULL, 
149 Nassau, New York. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PLANTS 





CELERY Golden Self Bleaching, $1 per 
1000, 70 cents 500. Strong, healthy plants trom 
imported seed sown thin (in rows) m ricn Bouse. 
Plants are kept in even, steady growt I i.rg 
tion, Wiite Plume, Golden Heart ‘and Gi 
Pascal, $1.30 per 1000; 90 cents 500. 1,500,000 pla. 

I ship in ventilated boxes. Roots in damp m 
F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, N J, 

200 BUSHELS new crop Crimson clover seed, gia 
anteed in every Way. Seed my own growing \s 
for popular prices. JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, ; 

CABBAGE P L po Le ading varietic 
safely anywhere isand, $1; 10,000, $s, er 
KATKAMLER, . eu i 

NEW ERA cowpeas, extra ouality ll ma e it 
short season Samy and price on application 
CHAS BARKER, M i, Del 

4 

COWPEAS for sale, $1.50 bushel, W} ppoorwills, 
Sacks free. PITTMAN BROS, Rinard 

GINSENG SEED for ile Writ for pri 8. 
ELMER McKPRNON, Cambridge, N ¥ 

AGENTS WANTED 

WANTED—Responsible local agents for Armour’s 

fertilizers in) Herkin Montgomer (tseg LDela- 
} Ware, G.eene, Columbia, Kk aver, W 

Schenectady countic \ York, D. l. MOLMES, 
Keeler’s Hotel, Albat x ¥ 

$30 A WEEK and expenses men with rigs, 
to introduce our Po Rem ORWON REM 
CO, Dept 20, Par Kat 

4 

AGENTS WANTED to sell pict Part ir3 

free. CARLE PAITH, Spencers Stat O, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF you want to tea farmers, br } 

terers « 








i 
Ind and t} M 
fic coast, go into the 
of Orange Judd 1 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; 
only de per 
England 
tive method is to 
advertisement in the 
of the New | 
Mass. It is ‘ 
Farmer of Chicag 
American Agriculturis 








ECZEMA pe reme 


rmanently cured, Saf sure ° 
Full treatment, postpaid, 25 cents, KE. E. REY- 
NOLDs, Honesda e, Pa. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 





‘HELP WANTED. 

















DAIRY MAN—Experienced inancia r 
To rent, shares or partnership, larg 
Water -mtion for eamery. Rai id 
man desirous of establis g a milk busir 
favorable conditio 3 Al i ung ma ary 
work, wit sullicient imteliger tor 1 lerica 
work Wag $s $35 and bh room, Cal r addr 
ALEXANDE R & CU, Mariett Da 

GARDENER, ‘young man to make himself g 
erally useful; must tand taking ca of la 
and driveways JACOR DOLL Southern Boulevard 
and East 13ith , New York City, 

FARMER WANTED on tleman’s 
‘ int place; must ire of horses : 
waeus $08 and. board reference, R. 5. 
HURSt, East Setauk 

WANTED—Single man as far ‘m team Single 
man on small fruit and t im Giv age, 
nationality, wages expected, "BOX. 4, South Bound 
Brook, N J. 

WANTED Competent woman for general house- 
work on farm. sma famil G 1 home for 
right part MRS Ml NGES, Yorktown, N Y, 

WOMAN for general housework in country. Good 
plain cook, C, L. BERGE, Adelphia, N J. 

Ld ANTE D—Sober, single man on farm, CHAS 
LUCAS, Perry, 0, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

WANTED—A working foreman, 20 years’ 
experience in N! Y aed Da Understand dairyin 
general tillage, stock, 1 Itry and fruit Strict 
temperate, best of ref t s. Prefer near Philad 
phia or New York, ROBT B. TAYLOR, Cedon, Va, 

‘ 

WANTED-—Situation as working foreman or man 
ager on dairy farm. Married, with small family; with 
present employer year Am strictly sober and 
reliable, Can furnish best of referen FARMER, 
Care Wm Roe, Burmside, N Y¥ 

FARMER and gardener, German, married (35), to 


take charge of gentleman's country place; wife good 
cook and houseworker; good refe ences. C, K., 
92 Lexington avenue, New York City 
WANTED—Position on fruit farm, whe I can 
fearn the details of fruit growin Will ako con- 
tract for one year. fest of refe ‘ren es, FY HAGEN, 
314 President street, Brooklyn, N Y 
a 
WANTED—Employment on = farm otherwise, 


Understand all kinds of stock. No teaming Ad- 
dress BOX 229, Shawnee, O. 
—— - oo 
POSITION WANTED on _ poultry farm H,. 
GRIMM, 420 East lth street, New York, 


—_——__—_+ 


Eight Years’ Experience. 


I have used the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist for 
short periods for the past eight years. 
I have also used other papers, but I 
find the Agriculturist far ahead of any 
other. When the fur season comes 
around, I shall use it again.-—[F. S. 


Palmatier, Leeds, N Y. 














l0c, turkeys 10@I11lc, western ducks 80c 
a$i p pair, state broilers, 3 to 4 lbs to 
pair, 30@32c p lb d w, Baltimore dry 
picked, 2 lbs average to pair, 45@50c p 
pair, fowls 14%¢c. 

At Boston, the market is steady in 
all limes, ch fowls 15c p Ib d w, nearby 








broilers, 3 to 3% Ibs to pair, 28@35c 
} Ib, green ducks 18@20c, squab broil- 
ers, 1 Ib each, TO@S80ce p pair, fowls 


84@13%e 1 w. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts were light. 
Although the demand was moderate, 


the market is firm. Prime timothy 
“uy sold at $1.15 Dp 100 Ibs, No 1 1@1.05, 
lover mixed 7T0@7ic, clover 55a 65ce, 
short rye straw 50a 65e. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, increased consignments 

f new potatoes have weakened quota- 
tions. Old potatoes are in good demand 
nd prices tirm. Southern Rose prime 
S2.50@3 p bbl, old prime in bulk 2.37@ 
62 p 180 Ibs, southern White Chili 
prime 2@2.50 p bbl. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus and onions 
m and higher. String beans are in 
ood demand when cheice, other quali- 
es drag. Squash in liberal supply and 
eak. Fancy tomatoes bring high 
prices. Colossal asparagus $4.50@5.50 p 
doz behs, extra 444.50, beets 2@4 p 100 
chs, Tex onions 2.90@3 p bag, cabbages 
11.50 p crate, Va peas 75c@1.25 p bskt, 
Del and Md 1@1.50, radishes 50c@1 p 100 
hs, nearby spinach 75c@1 p bbl, Fla 
matoes 75¢@1.50 p carrier. 





Wo yt 

The continued strong features in the 
col situatio are the generally light 
supplies and the firm feeling of grow- 
? Sales in the country are general- 
made at advances over a year ago, 
adoin order oz wool, buyers are 
bliged to meet the advanced views 
of holders. Slight improvement is not- 
lin the goods market in eertain quar- 
but the 1 rket could not be con- 

red 1 ve 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIES, 


New York Leston Chicago 
"12 , ’ %ec 49914,@2314c 18% 22 @ 


211.@22 06 





" ” “nr? 
(1 1914420 ec 18%@19 ec 
Fair activity continued to character- 
ro the butter markets and with a good 
mand prices generally ruled a shade 
cher. Receipts in the west showed 
ome increase, following more favor- 
bile weather conditions and hetter 
prazings. In the east short pastures 


ontinued to cut into the milk yield 
nd only in some instances was there 
provement, the result of rains. For- 


markets were steady. 
4t New York, prices continued to 
rule steady at the advances The offer- 


“s were no more than ample and with 
1 good demand from local and outside 
ccount a firm market prevailed. Ex- 
tras in emys were quoted at 22%c p Ib, 
firsts 21%,4@22c, fancy dairy 21@21':c, 


irsts POM 201... 


At Boston, the market has continued 
n sellers’ favor. Offerings showed 
some increase but were lighter than 
cual at this season. Fancy Vt and 
N H emys sold at 23¢ p Ib, western 23c, 
firsts 22@2214e, extra dairy 18@2l1e, firsts 


New York—<At Buffalo, ecmy prints 
22@22%¢ p Ib, firsts 20@21lc.—At Syra- 
use, good to choice cmy tubs 24@25 


» Ib, emy prints 25@26c, dairy 21@25c. 
Pennsylvania—aAt Pittsburg, emy 


ints 24%4@25e p Ib, emy tub 23'4@24e. 





At Philadelphia, choice cmy 23c p Ib, 
firsts 22@22\c. 

At Chicago, the demand was active 
on all grades of butter. Receipts were 
fairly large, but no heavier than the 
trade was able to handle. Prices ruled 
tirm and a slight advance was noted on 
hest emy. Which sold -t 22c p lb. Firsts 
were quoted at 1916@2019c, choice datries 
1814,@19¢, firsts 16@1612c. 

The Cheese Market. 

(heese continued fairly active on 
leading markets. With the increased 
offerings the tone of the markets was 
a little easier, but prices showed only 
slight declines. Exporters took consid- 
erable cheese at seaboard markets. 


At New York, the demand was ac- 
tive for small sizes. Business was fair- 
ly active on all the offerings. Consid- 
erable auantities were taken for ex- 
port. Fancy small sold at 10%@1llc p 
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lb, large colored 1054@10%c, large white 
1044c, light skims 8'%c. 

At Boston, exports of cheese from 
this port from May 1 to the first week 
in June were 388,900 lbs. New cheese 
was in liberal supply and sold at 11@ 
11%c p lb for best N Y twins, 

At Chicago, offerings of cheese were 
not so heavy as a year ago, but the 
quality was considered very good. 
Slight recessions were noted in prices. 
Daisies sold at lle p lb, twins 10%¢¢, 
Young Americas 114@11%c, long horns 
ll4sc¢, summer made limburger 5@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes 
65a70¢ p bu, lettuce 20@30c p doz bchs, 
radishes 15@25c, green onions S@12c, as- 
paragus 60@75ic. No 3 yellow corn 53@ 
53lse p bu, No 3 white oats 40c, timo- 
thy $15.50@16.50 p ton, rye straw 7.50@ 
S. Fresh eggs 16@16%c p doz, fowls 14c 
p lb lw, spring chickens 25@30c d w. 

At Syracuse, wheat 75@85c p bu, corn 
The, oats 48@45c, rye 60c, timothy $16@ 
20 p ton, alfalfa 13@15, middlings 21. 
Potatoes 85@95c p bu, green peas 2.50, 
spinach 60@80c, asparagus 7@10e p beh. 





Fresh eggs 18@20c p doz, fowls 14@15c } 


p Ib 1 w, broilers 21@25c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat on 
track 79c p bu, corn 49@50c, oats 36@ 
39l4c, rye 57@58e. Hay, timothy $16.50 
@18 p ton, clover 9.50@11, rye straw &.50 
ay. Fresh eggs 13%c p doz, fowls 114¢c 


p lb 1 w, springers 25@2ic, turkeys 10c. 


At Columbus, good to best steers | 


$6.5007.50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal ealves 8, 
hogs 6.50@7.50, sheep 4@6, spring lambs 
8ay. Corn 48@50e p bu, oats 37@3ke, 
timothy 16@17 p ton, clover 14@15, rye 
straw 9% Potatoes 60@62c p bu. Straw- 
berries 4@6c p qt. Eggs 13%c p doz, 


fowls lle p lb d w, chickens llc. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, .orn 5244.@i6e p bu, oats 43@43%2c, 
prime timothy $22 p ton. Fresh eggs 
l7'4e p bu, fowls 15e p lb 1 w. spring 
chickens 25@28e. Potatoes 70@7ie p bu. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 65@70e p bu, 
lettuce 25@30c p doz bchs, beets 35@40c, 
radishes 20@25c, rhubarb 20@2iec. Corn 
53@5ie p bu, oats 39@41'ec, timothy 
$17.50@19.50 p ton, middlings 21@22.50. 
Fresh eggs 17@17'%c p doz, fowls 13@ 
l4c p Ib 1 w, springs 20@28c. 

MARYLAND—At altimore, fresh 
eggs 16@16tec p doz, fowls 14e p lb 1 w, 
chickens, winter 18@20c, springs 25@2é6c. 
Steers $4@5.25 p 100 Ibs, hogs 6.30@6.65, 
sheep 2.50@4.60, spring lambs 6,.50@7.75, 
eorn 54@57e p bu, oats 38@42c, timothy 
18.50@20 p ton, bran 17.50@18.50, mid- 


dlings 21. 


- - 

For Lower Southern Freights—The 
Ga peach growers’ assn last week filed 
a complaint with the interstate com- 
merce commission that present high 
railroad rates on fruit shipments to 
northern and eastern markets will prac- 
tically destroy the peach _ business. 
Twelve railroads engaged in the trans- 
portation are named in the complaint, 
which says rates to eastern points are 
approximately a third higher per mile 
of distance than to western points. It 
is asked that the rate from Macon to 
N Y be reduced to the same rate per 
rile as from Macon to western points. 










Our Story of the News. 
Told ir: Short Paragraphs. 


The war department has accepted 
plans for an extensive remodeling of 


| 
{ 


the buildings and grounds of the United | 


States military academy at West Point, 
N Y, costing $5,000,000 or more. 


In 24 days the warfare of the build- 
ing trades of New York city has caused 
a loss of $12,000,000 in wages to the 
working men of the great city. Steps 
toward a settlement of the difficulty 
have now been taken, 

The unpleasant disclosures in the 
postoffice department have caused 
United States Treas Ellis to make 
a careful count of the cash reserve in 
the United States treasury, now 
umounting to $304,000,000. 

The oppressed and down-trodden peo- 
ples of the globe all look to the United 
States for succor. Now the Venezuelan 
insurgents, after fighting Pres Castro’s 


government for nearly two years, are | 


planning to petition the United States eastern New York and New England 
for recognition as. belligerents. The has been enveloped in a blanket of 
rebels base their claim to recognition smoke from. the destructive fires that 
upon the fact that they are in absojute raged through the parched forests of 
possession of many of the principal these states, and the heavy property 
ports of the country, as well as holding loss can only be estimated. The forest 
the entire eastern portion of Vene- fires have also extended into the prov- 
zuela. inces, causing the destruction of vast 
nee quantities of lumber. The pall of smoke 
Colonial Sec Chamberlain’s proposed from the fires in the New England and 
preferential tariff for Great Britain New York forests was noticed as far 
finds little favor outside of his political south as Washington, D C, and de- 
partners and the people of the colonies. scended upon ships 600 miles out at sea. 
Mass meetings have been held in many 
cities protesting against any tamper- A general strike of the textile work- 
ing with the tariff. ers in the Philadelphia (Pa) carpet mills 
sorsuniaaz has been begun, and 90,000 operatives 
At the close of business May 29 the are idle, 
public debt of the United States, less 








cost in the treasury, amounted to $1,- A cloudburst near Spartanburg, S Cc, 
310.856,930, a decrease for the month of has swept the little town of Pacolet off 
$3,247,385. the map, and caused immense damage 


-——— to the great cotton mills in that local- 
With the floods in Kansas, tornadoes ity. 
in Georgia and sweeping forest fires 
and drouth in New York and New Eng- Pres Roosevelt is back at his desk 
land, the last relieved early this week in the White House after a_record- 
by rains, the country has been at the breaking trip, having been away more 
merey of the elements. Aside from the than two months, and having covered 
loss of life and property in Kansas the nearly 14,000 miles, the longest journey 
damage to crops will reach well into ever taken by a chief executive while 
the millions. The entire section of in office. 

















HEY 


I want to know how much you will give me 
for one of those separators that claim to be ** just 
@s good” as the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


; I put in one of them last year because the agent 

claimed it was ‘‘just as good” as a DE LAVAL 
machine and was $10.- cheaper. I have looked about 
and gotten some separato: experience since then and 
I find now that I could have bought a DE LAVAL 
machine of greater actual capacity for less money in 
the first place, while I have lost money every day 
through the imperfect skimming of this machine, 
aside from hard running and trouble of all kinds from 
infernally poor construction. 
_. _ 1 am going to have a DE LAVAL machine now 
if 1 have to “ junk” this old one for scrap-iron, I 
know it will save its cost the first year of use and 
should be good for twenty years. I find all well- 
informed dairy farmers are using DE LAVAL 
machines and that there are over 400,000 of them. 


A De Laval catalogue may save this experience. 


puicaccuenia THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


















SAN FRANCISCO * 
MONTREAL General Offices: 
TORONTO 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


} WINNuPEG NEW YORK. 


i This season than last year. -Why pay more 
when you can buy the best of us at lower 


am °, 
prices than all others ask, Do not fail to send 
today for our low cash prices & free samples, 
WE Will C D Other houses demand all money in advance,that is why we allow you toexamine, anu invite your 
Ship s s # inspection to every ball before paying, tiusting to your credit & experience to determine quality, 
Don't buy this season until ia GUARANTEE TWINE vo be the highest grade on the market, Do not compare 
you have our lower prices. our twine with infeior grades offered at higher prices, 
Remember we are notin THE TRUST and are the first and only in- at Cincinnati, Kas. City, Omaha, Portland, 
dependent concern in the United States selling direct to consumers. Address all letters to Minneapolis, Minn. 


COOPER CORDAGE CO. }, 512 NicolletAv. Minneapolis. 





























Write for my free 
monthly list of 
farms for sale in Ala. Ga &38.C. Low prices,easy 


Of Holstein-Friesian Cattle terms KF A.Marshall. P.O.Box L Anniston. Ala. 

HERD HEADED BY THE GREAT BULL | 

. We cure Exter 
CANCER CURE tat Caicer 

Sir Korndyke Manor DeKol No, 28133 | AN HONEST CANCER CURE s.i'c's., crs, 

The average records of his dam and two grand- | No quack methods. Houest, Legitimate treatment 

dams are 2 pounds and 9 ounces; which is the ! by regular physicians whoare specialists in these dis- 


largest average records any bull of the breed has | eases. Send for free book.references and testimonials 


in the United States, | DR. E. E. GRAY CANCER CO., Shelton, Ct. 


The herd contains 25 females, carefully selected 








from a large number of the greatest herds in the 
United States: using the greatest of care as to 
individuality and great dairy type, and they all 
have records from 20 to 26 pounds and 11 ounces, 
or from dams with records from 20 to 26 pounds. 

Nothing fer cale at present. but bull calves from 





ne month t ne yez l ym cow , . Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge iddubidaentn $1.00 

from 20 to 26 pounds — from cows with records Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton. 58 
Call and examine this herd. 1 think I can | Lhe Ice Crop, T. L, Hiles........ . - 1.00 

my you the finest he'd of the size pessible to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

ind. ° 





52 Lafayette Place, New York. N Y, 
H. A. MOYER, Syracuse, N.Y. | eons Marquette Building, Chicago, I, 


























Jes’ Fishin’. 


T W. Bz. 





Jes’ fishin’'—that’s enough fer me! 
Ain't nothing better, fer’s I see. 
Ain't askin’ nothin’ more o’ life. 
*En jes’ ter cut away from strife 
An’ all the fussin’ o’ the town— 
Jes’ cut away an’ slippin’ down 
Ter where the old pier standin’ out 
Clear in the lake in jes’ about 
Fight feet o' water, seems ter be 
Jes’ built fer bass an’ perch an’ me, 
Fergit yer ever had a wish 

Fer anything but jes’ ter fish. 

—_— 


A Lesson in Deviltry. 


J. NEWELL COTTON, 








The town school in Hancock twenty 
yeurs ago had become unmanageable. 
Every teacher had been forced out by 
a few large boys led by Lemuel Green, 
the village blacksmith’s son. I was a 
member of the school committee and in 
the interest of the school and commu- 
nity ‘was anxious to secure a teacher 
who could control the school. Teach- 
ers of all kinas fought shy of the 
school. While I was still perplexed 
over the situation a friend of Newbury 
came up and in discussing the situation 
said: ‘‘We have got just the man for 
you down our way, young Dr Smith. 
If anybody can teach that school Smith 
can, You had better come down and 
see him.” 

I acted on his suggestion and took 
a trip to Newbury and had a look at 
young Smith. He was a keen looking 
young man just finishing his first med- 
ical lectures and a little short of cash. 
He was of medium hight, compactly 
built, had a keen commanding eye, a 
firm chin, and a resolute mouth. I 
thought to myself if you can back up 
your looks you are my man. 

Hie told me he had made plans to 
go to Cleveland, O, to take his second 
course of medical lectures, but if we 
were willing to pay him $25 per month, 
with regular board; and if the people 
would back him up in whatever policy 
he undertook to pursue, he would come. 
I liked the way he talked and stated 
my approval to the other members of 
the committee. The result was we en- 
gaged him. The rest of this story I 
give in the doctor's own words as he 
told it to me, 

“I had heard of the tough school 
at Hancock long before I was engaged 
and I knew I had got a tough proposi- 
tion on my hands. But this fact only 
strengthened my determination. I had 
hired out to teach that school and I 
intended to do it. I had not been long 
in Hancock before I heard the rumor 
noised about that I would not last 
long. Lemuel Green, Sr, offered to bet 
$19 I would not last two days. I 
sized up the situation but said noth- 
ing. 

“At last the momentous morning ar- 
rived. The scholars appeared in twos 
und threes and I was accorded’ the 
usual minute inspection given a new 
teacher. Promptly at 9 o'clock I callel 


. EVENINGS 


the school to orcer and faced a mixed 
collection of 45 faces. On the back 
seat of the boys’ side were six boys, 
nearly all of them as large as myself 
and nearly as old. I saw at a glance 
here was where the trouble lay, the 
key to the situation. I prepared some 
slips of paper and distributed them 
among the older pupils, for them to 
write thereon their names, ages and 
the studies they expected to take. Then 
I passed among the smaller ones for 
the same purpose. 

“While I was thus engaged I noticed 
that one of the large boys sat with his 
head resting on his hands, closely 
regarding me with open contempt, and 
paying no attention to his slip. I fin- 
ished with the others, then came up 
to him. Noting he had not touched 
the slip, I said somewhat sharply: 
‘What's your name young man?’ 

“lem Green,’ was the brief reply, 
delivered with a drawling’ insulting 
leer. 

“ ‘Well, Lemuel,’ I said, ignoring the 
insulting tone, ‘do you intend to study 
anything?’ 

“"VYep,’ he assented in a contemptu- 
ous sneering tone. ‘I'm going to study 
deviltry.’ 

“‘Ever had any lessons,’ I calmly 
replied, my anger rising. 

“*\ few on my own hook,’ he re- 
plied with a grin. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you will understand 
it better after a few lessons I propose 
to give you.’ 

“I saw then and there my fight had 
come. I had got to conquer this young 
giant or my days were numbered in 
Hancock. I turned on my heel and 
walked back to my desk doing some 
hard thinking. Then I turned and faced 
the school. One glance at their faces 
told me I was the only one on my 
side. In a firm, even voice, I said, ‘I 
will now open the school by giving 
Lemuel Green his first lesson in devil- 
try. Lemuel come forward.’ An expec- 
tant grin was on every face and a sub- 
dued whisper ran around the room. 

“With a grin of confidence and a see- 
how-I-will-do-him swagger, he saun- 
tered out to my desk. 

“ ‘Hold out your hand, sir!’ I com- 
manded. He promptly complied. I 
reached out my hand as if to take his 
the while watching him closely. He 
did what I expected. When I reached 
out my hand to clasp his he drew off 
and struck at me. 3eing an expert 
boxer I was on my guard and deftly 
parried his blow and planted a stun- 
ner on the point of his chin with my 
left. He went down like a log. One 
of the other big boys started to his 
feet to come forward. ‘Sit down, sir!’ 
I roared. He did not obey. Quick as 
thought I drew back my hand still 
holding the heavy’ ruler and hurled it 
at him. It struck him fairly and down 
he went behind his seat in a heap. 
Then I stepped to the door, locked it, 
put the key in my pocket, drew a re- 
volver from my pocket, laid it on my 


AT HOME 


desk and said: ‘I propose to run this 
school and the first scholar that leaves 
his seat while I am giving Lemuel 
Green his first lesson in deviltry, I will 
shoot.’ Their white scared faces 
showed they believed me. 

“By this time Lem was on his feet, 
and with impotent rage he came at me 
again. Blinded by an_ insane fury 
judgment left him. In consequence his 
brute strength was no match for my 
cool head and science. I knocked him 
down. After the third application he 
decided to hold out his hand to receive 
his lesson. Twelve times I brought 
that ruler down on his extended hand 
as hard as I ceuld strike. Each time 
the force of blow would drive his hand 
down, but every time it Was back to 
a level again ready for the next blow. 
The lesson over I unlocked the door 
and said, ‘Now, Lemuel, you can go 
home, put some arnica on your hand 
and at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning 
come back for your second lesson in 
deviltry.’ 

“IT had no more trouble that day. The 
next morning on my way to school in 
passing Green's smithy. I was accost- 
ed by the elder Green. 

“ ‘See here Smith, I want ter see ye.’ 

“I looked at my watch, ‘I have got 
just five minutes to spend with you, so 
talk quick!’ said I, 

“We entered the shop. I said ‘Sit 
down, Mr Green.’ I don't know why 
he obeyed, but he did. ‘Now, Mr Green 
what do you want.’ 

“In a considerably modified tone of 
voice, he said ‘you licked Lem yester- 
day.’ 

“*Ves.’ I replied. ‘If you have any 
doubts about it examine the inside of 
his hand; the evidence is there.’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘I ain’t going ter 
stand this sort of bizness.’ 

“Do as you like, Mr Green, but let 
me give you to understand that I came 
here to teach this school, and I am a 
going to do it if I have to lick the whole 
neighborhood. Now, Mr Green, I am 
going to school. If Lemuel is not there 
when school opens I shall come over 
to your house and give him his second 
lesson in deviltry, and if you interfere 
I will give you the worst licking you 
ever had.’ I then turned on my heel 
and left the s.uop. 

“The scholars had just taken their 
seats when Lemuel entered the room 
and took his seat. Calling the school 
to order I said, ‘I will begin the day’s 
exercises by giving Lemuel Green his 
second lesson in deviltry. Lemuel, come 
forward.’ With much reluctance he 
came out, and at my request held out 
his hand. As I took his hand I saw he 
wished to say something. ‘What is 
it Lemuel?’ I said. 

““If you please, sir,’ he replied very 
humbly, ‘I would rather study some- 
thing else. than deviltry.”. That ended 
my trouble with the Hancock school. 

“T am proud to say I never saw a 
better school or one where the scholars 
were more eager to please than they 








SETTING OUT TOMATO PLANTS IN A BOYS’ GARDEN 


This photograph was taken in the boys’ garden of the New England village 
improvement society, of which further details are given on opposite page. The 


success of these boys was remarkable. 


were after I gave Lem Green his first 
lesson in deviltry. 

“Years after, after I had won my de- 
gree, I had occasion to stop at Hancock 
all night. As I was going up the hotel 
steps a tall, broad-shouldered, bearded 
man accosted me, saying, ‘How do you 
do, Dr Smith?’ 

‘You have got me,’ I replied. 

“Pointing down the street to a weath- 
er worn building, he said, ‘Do you re- 
member the lad you gave a lesson in 
deviltry?’ Then I knew it was Lem 
Green grown to a man.” 

= 

Drives Without a Horse—I am a lit- 
tle girl six years old and live on a 
farm with grandpa and grandma. I 
have a dog and two cats and two dol- 
lies. I have good times with my pets 














Clarence Tucker and I go coasting on 
the crust with our sleds when it is good 
weather. Clarence and I go to school 
a mile and a half :there are seven in 
my school. Grandpa has taken your 
paper about 20 years and thinks it's 
boss. I send my picture.—[Daisy, New 
Hampshire. 


Poet: I can make no mistake in say- 
ing her cheeks were like the rose 

Friend: But you have never met he: 

Poet: That matters not. If she is 
blushing there are red roses, if she is 
pale there are white roses, and if she 
is sallow there are the yellow roses 


Joseph Horne Co. 
Dress Voiles 38c a Yard 


Reduced from former price of 65e. 
The dressiest dress stuff we know of 








for Summer—open mesh, hard twisted 
thread, strictly all wool—voile in every 
sense of the word—not somethinz 
closely woven that resembles canvas. 
Cream white, tan, gray, red, navy and 
black. 

If you have never dealt with this 53- 
year-old Pittsburg store this will serve 
as an introduction to the high stand- 
ard of goods we sel! for less prices. 


Reductions on Silks 


Silks can always be bought here for 
less money than anywhere around 
Pittsburg. There is one sure test—get 
samples and compare quality and price 
with samples from other houses. 

At 58c, 68ec and 78e a yard the ever 
popular Foulards in newest de- 
signs, including polka dots. 

At 35¢e a yard a 45c grade of wash 
goods, brilliant colorings, and 
wash Habutais, white grounds 
with hair line checks. 

At 55¢c a yard formerly 75c—black 
Grenadines, double width, va- 
riety of styles and stripes. 

At 38c a yard—black Wash Cords, 
recently sold for 45c. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 











| Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ $1.00 
Home Pork Making. A. ’. Fulton 5) 
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| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| 52 Lafayette Vlace, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 




















Co-operation in Child Education. 


W. JAMES HEOPS., 





This is a day of trusts and monopo- 
Men of affairs have learned that 
o-operation competition, that 
engaged in a business of common 


lies. 
beats 


men 


nterests can accomplish greater re- 
sults by combining and building up 
than by opposing and tearing down. 
The same will hold true in the educa- 


of children. There are several im- 


tion 
nortant elements in the education of a 

ld, the teacher, the school, the pa- 

nt and the home. They are of equal 
mportance, 

Every teacher’s desk is graced by a 
person who knows just what attitude 
parents should assume toward the 
school and education, while the aver- 
age home has, as a rule, two persons 


ho know just what the teacher should 
to get the best results out of chil- 
ren. 


Rut the all important question is 


How can these be brought together so 
to gain results that will be of profit 
each and not detrimental to the 
ld? 

We know no cure-all, but observa- 

on has taught that the more cordial 


e relation between parent and teacher 


the better the results. So long as pa- 
ents by their actions manifest a dis- 
sition to regard the teacher as a 
ere hireling. just so long may they 


expect lack of interest on the part of 


the teacher in the personal well being 
of the child. Every parent rightly 

Is that the tencher who has failed to 

n the affections of their child, has 
failed in an important point. But too 
often no thought or attention to school 
or school matters is given by the pa- 


rents. While parental indifference as 
) the school of the child exists the 


profession of teaching will be graced (7?) 


life 


th a great-number of = indifferent 
eachers 
The school should be the “hub” of 
community, a place about which 
oughts revolve and from which ideas 
evolve. It should be the center of all 
local attraction. T recall a small col- 
lege town in Ohio, where the institution 
s the center of all interest. Twice 
luring each ‘week the students and 


vnspeople mingled regularly in public 


hates and entertainments, and even 
re frequently clubs and associations 
sembled in the college halls, not be- 
use there were not other places 
to meet, but hecause all paths 
led to this place and all 
houghts were of the old building 
d the large shaded campus. Perhaps 
hese conditions were due largely to 


the fact that the parents of that gen- 


eration were the students, in the same 
old halls, of the previous generation. 
hut are not like conditions found in 
every well-established community 


throughout our country, in every school 

om the “little red schoolhouse” up 

to the large and well-equipped univer- 
vw? 


The American people are becoming 
more and more restless, boys are leav- 
ng the farm and girls the fireside. 
The school, touching all of the people 
at a period in the formative life of the 
hild, has it within its power to curb 
his restlessness in humanity more than 
nv other agency. Tn all schools cer- 
tain days each month should be given 
» te parental visitation. Parents 
should let the teachers feel that they 
are personally concerned, not only with 


the “what,’’ but also the “how” of their 
hildren’s education. The huntsman 
ill place his dog in the hands of an 


*xpert; the horseman will put his racer 


n charge of the best jockey: but how 
often little interest is taken in the man 
or woman who is to train the mind of 
the child. All parents could visit the 
school at least once a year. What a 


revolution, if such were 
If, added to this, the 
teacher will take an individual, not 
rtial, interest in each pupil, good 
results may be attained. 
I would not be understood 
at parents alone are at fault, 
the teachers. Each is too. distant. 
Neither willing to meet the other 
lf way. The schoolhouse door should, 
‘iguratively speaking, always have the 


revelation and 
to become a fact! 


to mean 
nor are 


IS 


atchstring on the outside, and the 
wher should always meet the visit- 
£ parents with a smile. If parents 
ould but form an army of visitation 


the time would not be far distant when 
complaints of teachers and schools and 
studies would be a thing of the past. 
The only way .whereby best results 
nay be had Each 
school could the 


is by co-operation. 
become 


and should 





center of general culture by such means 
as circulating libraries, lectures, enter- 
tainments, art clubs, ete. 

Education is to fit for life. The ob- 
ject of the school is to educate. There- 
fore the interested parties, the parents 
and teachers, should work in harmo- 
nious unity, for the development of 
child education and the advancement 
of community culture. 

_— 


Something About Coon Cats. 





BY THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS. 
Coon are more properly speaking 
Angora cats, a long-haired strain of 


cats the origin of which I do not know. 
There has, for a long time, been once 
in a while a_ short-haired cat that 
would sometimes give birth to a long- 
haired kitten, which was commonly 
called a ‘“‘coon” kitten. Whether it is a 
freak of nature or a strain in the blood, 


I do not know, There is a strain of 
cats imported from Persia that are 
very beautiful and valuable for pets, 
but I know nothing about them by 


experience, as the prices range far up 
into the hundreds. 

If we should follow out what we read 
in books and papers about the care of 
these long-haired cats, we would have 


to neglect our children to carry out 
the rules laid down. One will tell you 
that you must give your cats all the 


meat they will eat at least once a day. 
Another will tell you that meat will 
cause worms in the stomach. But for 
all that much may be read with profit 

I feed my cats anything they will eat 
and give them freedom of all outdoors. 


But if one has a male he has to be 
looked after or he will wander away 
and get lost. These cats are liable to 


some diseases, the more common being 
mange and diarrhoea, caused by worms 
in the stomach and bowels. 

The cats usually mate in the spring 
and sometimes in the fall, if allowed 
to do but in this cold climate the 
fall kittens do not thrive without much 


So, 


care. Kittens sell best in the early 
winter, near Christmas, if large and 
strong. Don't get the idea that if one 
cat will bring in a small sum that 
many would be a great profit, for it is 
not so. Cats are easily crowded and 
when crowded are very liable to dis- 
eases, 

I don’t want to convey the idea that 
this is a business that you “touch the 
button and the rest is done,” for it is 
not, and has its discouraging as well 


as bright side. But I have found it the 
most fascinating of anything I ever did. 
-—- 


The Friends of the Farmer. 


J. A. RICHARDSON, 


Much has been said as to the preser- 
vation of birds, the friends of the farm- 
er and horticulturist. And a great deal 


of fun and abuse has been heaped on 
woman for her part of the destruction 
of our birds. True, she wears lots of 


feathers and sometimes the whole body 
of some beautiful slain songster adorns 
or rather on her hat, and of course 
from our standpoint this is all wrong. 
But be this it may, there is no de- 
nying the fact that our insectivorous 
birds are fast passing away. 

Now there is a help for all this. First 
let us consider the enemies of our 
friends. First and foremost comes the 
so-called domestic cat. This predatory 
animal is the very worst enemy of 
birds. Cats which will not catch either 
mouse or rat will hunt birds and rab- 
bits all day and all night. 

I, being an invalid and not being able 
to be away from the house much dur- 
took care to closely 


is 


as 


ing last summer, 
observe a pair of cats in their daily 
pursuit of destruction. In the barn 


there hung a worn-out basket in which 
a wren reared five little ones until they 
were large enough to drop out of their 
basket. One of these cats got the whole 
brood. The other 
to watch a pair of mocking birds in a 


shrub near the house, who attempted 
to raise a brood of five. But he got the 
last one of them, and not once did I 
see either cat with mouse or rat the 


entire summer, although there were lots 


of them both in barn and house. This 
much from my own observation. I am 
told that a neighbor rejoices in the 
possession of 17 cats on his farm and 
am also told that for a radius of more 
than a mile not a bird or rabbit can be 
found. 

Then comes the boy with his rifle. It 
is a serious question, and one involv- 
ing a large outlay to both farmer and 


horticulturist, to combat the ravages 


of our many pests, and were the birds 


OLD AND YOUNG 


took especial care | 


properly protected, by enforced laws, 
they would play a large part in our 
farm protection, along with other 
friends. The guinea fow] is a great for- 


ager and destroyer of all kinds of in- 


sects, worms, etc. Last fall I had to 
thin out some of our flock and when 
they came in to roost I had some of 
them killed. The day following, upon 


examination of their crop, I found them 
packed with a few seeds and such a 
variety of insect life that only an en- 
tomologist could count and classify 
them. 

Now the remedy is plain—first a lesser 
number of cats and offer the birds all 
inducements possible, and teach the 
boys and girls the value of all birds. 
Many will say, what will become of the 


rats and mice if the cats are to go. 
Any farmer using a half dozen cheap 
steel traps and corn meal about one- 
fourth part plaster paris, placed where 
the chickens cannot get it, will find 
them worth all the cats in Christian- 
dom for the utter destruction of rats 
and mice. Of course there are many 
friends of the cat, but a little careful 
observation will convince the most 


skeptical of thefacts as herein set forth. 
— 


Young Gardeners. 





A little wide-awake New England 
town, through its village improvement 
society, aims to interest its children in 
nature and the things of the outdoor 
world, through the medium of gardens 


and gardening. The experiment has 
met with signal success, 
Last year a boys’ garden was estab- 


lished, each boy being allotted a speci- 
fied space. This land they cleared, 
planted, cultivated and from it har- 
vested good crops. All the work was 
done under the immediate supervision 
of a trained teacher and the boys were 
taught, not only what to do, but why 
it was the right thing to do. They 
learned about the crops they grew, but 
more than this, they learned about the 
weeds they had to combat. They col- 
lected and studied the insects found in 


their plots and learned which were 
injurious and which not. The birds 
were studied in like manner. 


So pronounced was the success of this 


garden that this year two gardens for 
boys and one for girls have been es- 
tablished. Of the results of this broad- 
ening of the original plan American 
Agriculturist will have something tosay 
later. The plan is one which can be 
adopted to advantage by any village. 


One of the pleasantest features is the 

enthusiasm of the young gardeners and 

the pleasure they find in their work. 
ee eee 


An Old Horse and Frisky Puppy— 
I have a horse; her color is black. 
years old and is known to be 
the oldest horses around this part of 
this country. We have had her ever 
since she was five years old. She 
now getting blind, but papa says she is 


is 35 
of 


is 


sound as when he got her, and we 
would all hate to see her killed very 
much, We have got a little puppy, and 


every time he gets loose he sucks every 
egg he can find and chases all the hens, 
we have to chain him up. I go to 
school and have a quarter of a mile to 
walk, and am in the eighth grade. 
[Nettie, Illinois. 


SO 


She | 
one | 





will soon be here when ev 
make a noise. Don't run c 
using a toy pistol but buy a 


YOUNG AMERICA 
DOUBLE ACTION 
REVOLVER 
SAFE. RELIABLE. 
22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 32 caliber, 5 shot, 
rim or center fire. If not to be had of your 


—— write oe enclosing amount. and we — 
supply you return mail, sending prepai 
Catalog ad 1d j - 


will want to 
hes of lockjaw 


$2.25 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 20. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ORDER YOUR GROCERIES BY MAIL 


Sugar Best Granulated, 21 Ibs. for $1.00 


100 Ibs, $4.75. Guaranteed Full Weight. 
Salt, 56 lbs. Dairy Salt, 44c. 6 5-lb. bags Table Salt, 25¢ 
All other groceries at proportionate low prices 

Mammoth $price list for the asking. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORP. 


74-112 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 

















“Glen Rock” 


All Wool 


Clothing 


Direct from Mill. 


Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing at a saving 
of 60 per cent We have the largest mill in the 
country selling clothing direct from the mill to the 
wearer and making the woolens from the raw wool] 
under the same roof. Our goods are handsomely 
made of all wool and trimmed. The cloth is 
made from fine selected wools. Every garment 
bears our label and is guaranteed for one year. 
If not wearing satisfactorily, may be returned and 
another will be sent free of all expense. 

Our made-to-measure men’s suits for $7.50 or $10.00 
would cost $18.00 to $25.00 at your tailor’s, Every 
suit has 


Hand-shrunk Collars, 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Padded Shoulders. 
We sell either tailor-made or ready-made clothing. 
Men’s all wool and worsted trousers, $2., $2.60 and 
$3; handsomely made and trimmed. We have the 
cheapest, strongest and best all wool boys’ clothing. 
Also cloth by the yard or piece, and ladies’ suitings 
and skirtings. Write to-day for samples, etc. 
CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somerville, N. J. 














Save Your Eyes 


Without Using the Knife, or in 
any way subjecting yourself to 
suffering or endangering the eye. 
Dr. Oren Oneal, the famous Chi- 
cago Oculist, has restored sight 
to thousands by his marvelous 
discovery, The Oneal Dissolvent 
Method. 

Removes all diseased condi- 
tions; cataracts, scums, granu- 
lated lids, optic nerve diseases—all causes of 
blindness—yield to this wonderful treatment. 
You can be cured at home. Illustrated book, 
many testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice, free. 

Wm, Cronoble, McConnell, Ill., cured of cata- 
racts, 20 years standing; Paul Ream, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, cured of cross-eyes. Write to them. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED-— 
A new method--no knife,no pain. Always suc- 
cessful, (Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered.) 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 
cured to staycured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 
FREE ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references, (** Reliefs’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reports of man 
interesting cases. Address DR-HAW . Buffalo, N. ¥. 








say. Send us your name 
and agree to read carefully the Catalogue 
that we will send you FREE describing our 


5 0 CENTS For @CENT 
Complete Men's, Ladies and Boys’ Clothing 


Smile if you wisu, but we'll do just as we 

on a postal card 

Outfits at $5.50 and up, and also say that you will show the 

Catalogue to the rest of the members of your family and we Il 

send you by return mail A Money Order for 50 Cents. 

Address: It’s surely worth risking « postal card for. 

AMERICAN MAIL-ORDER CO., 284 Madison St., Chicago 
Reference, Chicago Loan & Trust Co. Capital, $1,000,000, 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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We pay the freight. 








We will sell you the best range or stove in the world— 
—direct from our factory at lowest factory prices on a 


360 DAYS APPROVAL TEST 


backed by a $20,000 bank bond. 
return it to us at our expense and your money 
Don't buy until you have investigated 


spec 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 


All our Cock Stoves and Ranges have our patent oven thermometer, 


our 


OvU 


‘THE KALAMAZOO” 








If your purchase proves unsatisfactory in any way, 
will be refunded. Isn't that fair? 
iti nd for FREE catalorue No. [9g 
KALAMAZOC, MICH. 





proposition. 
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At the Gate. 
ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 
When day, with its toil, is done, 
All I ask is this: 
Love to meet m@ a. the gate 
With a tender kiss. 
Fortune's frowns all idle are; 
Vain the scowls of Fate, 
If Love, with her winning smile 


Greets me at the gate 


‘tis but a trifling thing, 
Set against the bliss 

That is waiting at the gate— 
Sweetheart with a kiss, 


Care 


Let Fate heap the burdens on! 
I can laugh at Fate 

When I Know at close of day 
Love waits at the gate, 

Toil—’tis but a merry game, 
For beyond it lies 

Love in waiting at the gate 
In my sweetheart’s eyes. 

And, when all my toil is done, 
All 1 ask is this: 

As I pass out through Death's gate, 
On my lips Love's kiss. 


How a Happy Thought Materialized, 


ELENORA E, REBER. 





It was because the farmers’ wives 
and little children—and sometimes the 
babies too—had to wait about town for 
hours, after their shopping was done, 
that someone in the Women’s club had 
the happy thought that they ought 


to have a pleasant place to spend those 
weary hours in; a safe place to put 
the baby and a spot to eat the lunch 
they had brought, while the husbands 
and brothers sold the loads of tempt- 
ing produce just fresh from their gar- 
dens, 

This Minnesota town of about seven 
thousand people was strictly a market 
town, and on week days the main 
street would be lined with these teams 
from the outskirts, so there were many 
women to enjoy the materialization of 
that happy thought. 

First the club asked the opinion of 
the leading business men of the place 
about the enterprise. Of course they 
all thought it a fine idea, and later the 
business houses pledged $40 per month 
for its support. This paid the rent of 
a fine large room on the ground floor 
of a building in the very center of the 
business portion and left a nice little 
margin besides for incidental x- 
penses. 

The room was called ‘‘the rest room,” 


and was partitioned into four parts, 
The front one was used for a recep- 
tion room, another for a lunch room, 


and then they had a dressing room and 
toilet room. It was all freshly papered 
and painted. The club members con- 
tributed chairs, lounges, desk, tables, 
cradles, pictures, rugs and everything 
that made it cheerful and comfortable. 
The various merchants gave the other 
needed articles, such as stoves, china, 
ete. The checking room was. estab- 
lished, and the women could make tea 
and coffee whenever they wished. Two 
club members presided over the rooms 
each day. 
There was a 
the ‘“‘rest room,” 


homelike feeling about 
and it was gratifying 


to see how freely the women came and 
But the best part of it all was 


went. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


that the women from the outer dis- 
tricts formed ever so many delight- 
ful friendships among those of the 


town; and just one hour’s chat about 
something besides butter and eggs and 
so on, did wonders to brighten life for 


them. Many of them even joined the 
club. 
The same idea was carried out in a 


much smaller town in the same state. 
They found a large room for a small 
rent, but the owner would not make 
the necessary repairs, so the _ club 
women put on their aprons and 
scrubbed and painted it themselves. 
They hired a motherly sort of woman 
as matron for $10 a month. She lived 
in the ‘rest room" and was furnished 
light and heat, besides, of course, hav- 
ing no rent to pay. 

The first 15 months the 
was supported by subscription and 
gifts, but later the town was asked 
to help out. Its officials surprised the 
club by appropriating $20 per month, 
with the single provision that the good 
work should be continued. 

Why can't any town establish a “rest 
room?” It doesn’t take a great deal of 
money. But it does require a lot of 
right good fellowship. When once the 
“rest room” gets a little start it’s sur- 
prising how fast the funds for its 
support will accumulate, and how 
much more people get acquainted and 
enjoy another. Try it, and let us 
know success in your town. 


“rest room” 


one 
its 


Home Bound Books. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 
Down in one corner of the family 
bookcase were two piles of paper cov- 
ered books which presented a_ very 
disreputable appearance. Their covers 
were soiled and torn with much hand- 
ling until the titles weer almost inde- 
cipherable. Although it is an unwritten 
law that no book shall be bought unless 


it is well bound and worthy a perma 
nent place in the library, it is a rule 
that is invariably broken when ever 


any of us take a trip. The paper cov- 
ered book may not be ornamental, but 
it is very convenient when one is trav- 
eling. 

As the collection embraced some of 
the family favorites, we began to won- 
der if there was not some way in which 
these prodigals might be transformed 
into respectable members of society 
and promoted to the position on the 
upper shelves which they deserved to 
occupy. “I'll tell you what,” said the 
philosopher, looking up from his mag- 


azine, ‘‘we will have them bound. The 
next time I go to Madison I will take 
the lot and we will have some books 
that wont be a discredit to the rest.”’ 

“Let's bind them ourselves,” said the 
artist, “and save our money to buy 
new books.” 

“Good idea,’ the philosopher com- 
mented, “but what will you bind them 
with?” 

“You shall see,” said the artist, her 


cheeks pink with excitement. 
She made a hurried trip to the attic 
and returned with some stiff paste- 


board, her embroidery materials and 
some pieces of mercerized linings, lin- 
ens and Scotch plaid. We began with 
Sartor Resartus, because it was the 
philosopher’s favorite. While he re- 
moved the covers and the advertising 
pages, we made some stiff starch paste. 
Next we cut a strip of linen as long as 
the back and 2 inches wider. This 
was pasted smoothly to the back of the 
book, leaving the extra inch on each 
side free. After this we laid the book 
on the cardboard and cut the pieces for 


the covers, allowing an eighth of an 
inch for projection on the front and 
ends. 

Paste was then put on the outer 
sides of the strip, fastened to the 
back of the book and the cardboard 


covers pressed down on either side. As 
we had no letter press to put the book 
in, we laid it on a smooth surface and 
piled all the heavy things we could find 
in the house upon it and left it until 
it was thoroughly dry. 

For the cover we chose a piece of 
mercerized black sateen, large enough 
to cover the entire book, allowing half 
an inch extra on all sides. On this 
the artist worked the title and author 
in gold thread in quaint English script. 
The back and one side of the book 
were spread with paste and the cover 
laid carefully on the cardboard and 
pressed in place. Then we cut slits half 
an inch long on either side of the back, 
turned in the pieces and smoothed the 


back and the other side. The edges 
were then fastened on the inside and a 
sheet of heavy paper folded in the 


middle and pasted against the cover, 

leaving the other half for a fly leaf. 
The Little Minister received a bind- 
ing of gay Scotch plaid and was let- 
tered in India ink. Red Gauntlet we 
bound in brown linen, representing the 
title by a very realistic red gauntlet, 
cut from red cloth. For Mill on the 
Floss, we chose a delft blue linen on 
which the artist embroidered a mill in 
silk of a lighter blue. After the first 
book was bound, the work was com- 
paratively easy and the results so sat- 
isfactory that we were well pleased 
with our efforts. 
- => 


Two Dainty Waist Trimmings. 
MRS H. L. MILLER. 

A girl friend who has to count her 
pennies, lately made herself two pretty 
silk waists from the skirt of a white 
silk dress. Half the silk was dyed del- 





FEATHER EDGED 


BRAID TRIMMING. 


icate pink, and the other half light 
blue. The pink waist was trimmed with 
feather edged braid trimming, which 
cost 15 cents and a few hours’ time. I 
designed this trimming for her, which 
is here illustrated. 

The second waist was trimmed with 
honiton insertion like No 2 and had a 
collar made from a design given some 
months since. The braids and thread 
for this cost about 50 cents, and it took 
several weeks’ time to make it. The 
feather edged braid decorations were by 
far the handsomest. 

a 


A Tender Heart. 

GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 

The roses in the sunny morn 
Were glistening with dew; 

I love these fairest of the 
My Ethel loves them too. 


flowers, 


one, to mamma 
A sweet bouquet,”’ I said. 

When she returned she lifted 
Her empty hands instead. 


“Go, little bring 


up 


“T cannot bear to pull them off,” 
In innocence she speaks; 
“The roses all are crying so 
The tears roll down their 
NS SORTA 


Aunt Cynthy’s Pudding. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


cheeks.” 





I quite prided myself on the variety 


of ways I had served rhubarb in my 
home, and secretly I rather thought 
there was no new choice left. 


But one day I happened in to dinner 
with dear old Aunt Cynthy. She has the 
greatest knack of fixing up little ‘‘sur- 
prises” in the cooking line. 

When the dessert came on that day it 
looked like plain sago pudding, but the 
flavor seemed like rhubarb. And that’s 
just what it was. 

In apple time Aunt Cinthy makes ap- 
ple sago, and in rhubarb time she 
changes to that. 


I never happened to 





INSERTION OF HONITON LACE. 


think of it before, and yet it’s simple 
enough; I suppose ever so many do the 
same. 

In making it just cut up the rhubarb 
as for sauce, sweeten and cook. Before 
taking from the fire stir it into the 
plain sago pudding. It is nice cold with 
sugar and cream. 

itachi 


Beds of Foliage Plants. 





where __ foliage 
wanted, the coleus is 
one of the most effective. It grows 1 
to 1% feet high, with numerous, broad 
leaves and rich colors in many shades 
of green, orange, yellow, red and mix- 
tures of these. The plants may _ be 
raised from seed, but are usually prop- 
agated from cuttings. They are often 


For bedding plants, 


effect only is 





grown as Single plants in pots, merely 
because of their rich and varied mark- 
ings, and kept in the house over win- 
ter. They are tender and the first frost 
of the season generally blackens and 
kills them. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a bed 8 feet in diameter 
of two colors. The center is filled 
with plants of yellow and green mark- 
ings, while a ring around the outside 
is of plants with dark red or nearly 
brown leaves. The seed must be sown 
early in spring and kept warm. Cut- 
tings should be struck early and forced 
to good size before setting, so as to 
make a good showing in the beds 
> 


Asparagus with Onions—Pael enough 


onions to fill a pint measure when 
cut into pieces. Put them over the fire 


in a saucepan with enough water to 
cover, and boil for 25 minutes. Pour 
off water, add a bunch of asparagus 


cut initio small pieces, cover with fresh 


boiling water and cook slowly until 
both vegetables are tender. Salt should 
be added when half cooked. Rub 1% 
tablespoons whole wheat flour (white 
flour will answer) with 1 heaping tea- 
spoon butter and a little sweet milk 
or cream. Then add, a little at a time, 
1% cups milk. If any water remains 
in the saucepan, drain off and season 
the vegetables to suit the taste. Now 
pour the dressing over them and let 
boil up well. If too thick, add a little 


Pour over slices of but- 
Whole wheat 


milk or water. 
tered toast and serve hot. 


bread is best for this dish, but white 
bread answers very well. Peas with 
onions make a delicious dish.—[Addit 


Gordon. 


A Pretty Trimming for a little girl's 


dress, to be worn with a guimpe, is 
made of handkerchiefs, instead of the 
regulation ruffle which finishes th 


waist over the shoulders, It is made « 


two embroidered or plain hemstitche 
handkerchiefs, ladies” size, cut in four 
squares, which are folded and cut cor 
nerwise—in form of triangles—making 
eight in number. The triangles whi 


form the center of the handkerchiefs are 


not used. They are then sewed to the 
dress, two over each shoulder and two 
each at the front and back, and are 
a great improvement over the ruffles or 
embroidered bands that are so ofte! 
seen. They add much also to the ap- 
pearance of a gingham dress. If the 
dress is of a plain color, the handker- 
chiefs with a narrow border to match 
would be pretty and give the guimpe 


a pointed effect.—{Mabel Livingston. 


The Tallow Berry—When the chil 
dren visit the wood, or when they ar 
roaming about the country during va- 


cation time, they may spend a few help- 
ful hours gathering bayberry plums o1 


tallow berries. These are greenis! 
white berries which grow on a low, 
fragrant bush in the pastures, where 
blueberry bushes and sweet fern grow 
Now when you have the berries, make 
bags of denim about 4x6 inches, and 
through an opening left for the pur 
pose pour about half a cup of beri: 
into each bag. Sew up, and the result 
is an excellent cleaner for the irons 
A delightful odor is emitted when th 
hot iron is rubbed over the bag. With 
holders to match, these make ready 
sellers at fair prices. They are some 


thing the children can put together eas 
ily, and are far better for the laundry 
than wax, which is often ill smelling 
and unhandy.—[C. §S. 


Banana and Strawberry Filling 


This makes a nice filling for almost 
any kind of cake, and will sometimes 
help a poor one to “pass muster.’’ Wash 
1 pt strawberries by putting into i 
sieve or colander and pouring cold wa 
ter over them. Peel and mash 6 larg 
bananas, or 8 small ones, put bananas 
and berries together and mash fine, 
adding 1 cup powdered sugar and 
cup finely ground cocoanut or other 
nut meats. Mix well and spread be- 
tween layers of cake, but not on top. 
When strawberries are not in season, 
pineapple, either fresh or preserved, 


may be used.—[Clarinda Burns. 


Green Pea Soup—Shell the peas, 
which should be young, put the pods 
into a stewpan with 1 qt water, 1 
teaspoon salt and 1 of sugar. Boil for 
one hour, then pulp through a colander 
or sieve, return to the pot and add 
1 qt more water and also 1 onion, a 
few leaves of lettuce chopped very 
fine, a very little parsley, mint, and 
the peas. Boil till the vegetables are 
tender (about 15 minutes), then seascn 
to taste with pepper and salt and 4a, 
small piece of butter. 











The Old-time Tablers. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
old-time Tablers who 
days of yore 

and bright retorts— 
tulk some more? 
und Chatterbox, 
Maine? 

are not to 


tne 
in 


Where are 
vrote 
merry quips 
why don’t they 
\Vhere’s Tanglefoot 
Evangeline, The 
an it be that we 

from them again? 
Bachelor of Cordaville 
and changed his views? 
Will Mr Templer ne’er again consent to 

woo the must 


Trouse! rouse! ye 


Such 


th « hear 


las reformed 


old-time Tablers, we 

need your jokes and fun 
Fully as much in nineteen-three as e’er 
“in nineteei 


-one, 


Miss Idal know we 
think about 
Star and 
shall not 
get and Sego 
Johnny 


ur hames 


\Iiv dear do you 
you yet? 
Lady Woodsum 
forget. 


Lily, Beanpole 


we 


North 
Soon 
and 
Queer, 
are i} 
to-day don't 
Nito, Bach 
the rest, 
re you in the 
the waves’ 


bound volumes 
appear. 


G. lor of Cresco and 





h of fortune or on 


+o 
rest 





Let us hear 
strong, 
jollity 


rouse! ye 
you 


Lo 


you, 


L oneliness in the ‘Old Home—On my 








o the o orning I called 
¢ re after one 
s il of the house 
to the 1 invited me in. 
| ! busv and 
ovate } Bese “Come in, the 
( e ul t I had known 
-¢ earns née and 
that I had 
it was not 
l f, only the 
est « So I followed 
( she called, as 
} 1a sli fair 
took 
1 AWayvs 
don with 
t t led at her. 
iN uu 1 “T have 
0 , where and 
~ les in a dis- 
t 1 her way home 
, 0 esort, but had 
ped to spend days with her 
her As I list d to the entertain- 
talk of i n of the world 
1 sa\ eon rapt expression 
she atched her child, I wished that 
re young peopl realized the lone- 
ss of those the leave in the home 
st, and the hay induced by their 
sional backward flittings.—[A. C. 
More Hot Shot for Tobacco—I am 
idedly opposed to the use of tobacco 
ny way. Accord to my observa- 
ns a man wh tobacco is not, 
I believe cannot be, as good a hus- 
d and father as one that abstains 
! the weed. How can a man be 
best when every nerve and fiber of 
being is benumbed by the powerful 
son, nicotine? And then, can some- 
e kindly tell me what part of his 
mmon sense a man uses when he de- 
les to chew tobacco? IT'll tell you, 
blers. I admire a man with good 
minon sense and a clean, pure mouth. 
to smoking, the old saying is more 
n true—‘A fire at one end and a 
ol at the other.” Harsh, am 1? Well, 
n any of you look me in the face 
1 say it’s not true?—[Peggy Mel. 
Heart Hunger—I know a wife who 
es her husband with all her soul and 
irt. Sometimes I believe she could 
e and see no one else forever. He is 
the world to het He says he loves 
but now I will tell you just how 
treats her. He and the hired men 
ork all day together, summer and 
nter. They talk, tell stories and 
ugh so hearily, come to their meals, 
lk of their work at table. When the 
band comes in his vz to his 
fe is: “Is the meal ady?” After 
e meals are eaten, ont they go to 
rk and talk and laugh. After 


supper 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, I 
nn. (The Clothier), 
rer from Kidney and 
i write him he will direct them 
perfect home cure he_ used. 
no charge whatever for the 


Hampton, 
if any suf- 
Bladder Dise 


cast 
says 
ase 
to 
He 
fi- 


[Adv,. 


AROUND THE TABLE 


husband goes into sitting room _and 
falls asleep. The wife works at dishes 
and mending until 9 o’clock. Husband 


goes to bed with not a word spoken to 


wife. Early in the morning gets up, 
lights fires, calls wife to get breakfast 
and then goes to town or to work in 
the woods. If to town, he sees and 
speaks with perhaps 50 women and 
girls, all sorts. He comes home and 
talks about what those women said and 
did. It was all so interesting to him, 
but not to the wife. She does not know 
any of her husband’s customers. He 
never thinks of taking his wife and 
children anywhere for pleasure. I call 
him a cruel and selfish man. His wife 
is his superior in every way. Her 
father was a minister, her brother a 
doctor and two of her sisters teachers 
in city schools. She thinks there is 
only one person on earth and that is 
her husband, but his treatment of her 
is breaking her heart. All who know 
her love her for her kindness to them, 
It is one of life’s tragedies.—[Observer, 

Cats Like People—We once had for @ 
neighbor a woman who seemed to 
think she was welcome to every=- 
thing in sight, for the taking. If 
she didn’t set what she wanted, 
she asked fer it. So did her cat, 
It was a. large bold gray. She 
would lk over and into the house 
und pantry nd make herself at home 
fearlessly. <A thing that was set out 
for our cats, she made no bones of tak- 
ing. I have often seen het rch off 
with the big } es, from under their 
very noses two or three of them 

tood by, giz t her, vithout a 
thought of resistance. Then We have 
other neighbors ho kno the differe 
ence bet en theirs and ours very well; 
but if you ce] to stroll out into the 
orchard ind glance up into 
your eurliest apple tree, they will hap- 
pen to be heir cats are very 
polite on o¢ ons when they are on 
pa de, But the) re rarely seen @X- 
cept by ac They spend very lite 
tle of th ome. They never 
take nvthing openly, but meat and 

y foo 1 is likely to be miss- 

al yu ] oon, you 
I St 1 Lp} und a Core 
= los by lives a bachelor, 
o is in } 3. He is a 
very qu ho al vs minds his 
own business and does not like inter- 
fe nee with ffairs. His cats are 
never known to leave home, and woe to 
the feline that ventures upon the prem- 
jises. (They like to have the girls pet 
them very much.) Our eats are lazy. 
They think they are very smart. They 
never fight with outsiders except in 
self-defense, but do not escape some 
tangles in their domestic affairs, Their 
bump of reverence is very small.—[Ab 
Rupt Lee. 

Reply to Uncle Baker—I just could 
not keep still when I read Uncle Bae 
ker’s remarks about tobacco. He says 
it does not impoverish homes, but I 
have known children to go barefooted 
this last winter and the family to use 
50 cents a week for tobacco. Those 
same people kept two little girls from 
school because they had no clothes fit 
to wear. Just think of the damage 
done there in one home! I am “dead 
sot” against any kind of liquor, too. Of 
course there are lots of good people 
who use tobacco. I don’t deny that, 
but to say it doesn’t hurt them isn’t 
so. Pneumonia, typhoid and all other 
dangerous diseases are harder to con- 
quer when a patient is a user of to- 
bacco and any good physician will tell 
you this if he wants to tell the truth, 
Lots of good people get drunk, too, 
and there is the pity of it—to think that 
they are spoiling a good and useful 
life by such a bad habit.—[ Kentucky 


Farmer. 

The and territories of the 
Louisiana purchase produced 264,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1900, valued at 
$152,000,000—more than half of the wheat 


States 


crop of the whole United States; 
1,013,000,000 bushels of corn, or 48% of 
the country’s produce; 38% of the coun- 


try’s oats, says Charles M. Harvey in 
the May issue of the World's Work. 
The wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, cot- 
ton, hay and potatoes produced in this 
region in 1900 brought $755,000,000, and 
its farm animals were valued at $825,- 
000,000, 38° of those of the whole coun- 
try. 

String baby’s beads on wire. They 
will not break apart and get lost as is 
so often the case.—[Minette Freeman, 


99016—Girl’s uress, 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





6, 8,10 and 12 years. 


‘x with | 
40 and 42-/ 


Ladies’ 


} arto ‘ oe 
COlMaAatT, - pty Os 


inch bust 


8963—Child’s 


years. 





$908—Five-Gored 





coat, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 





Skirt with Plain 8887 — Fancy 
or Lapped Seams. Shirt Waist. 12 to 
82 to 82-inch waist. 16 years. 

Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office, 











Stops 
Chills 





Painkiller “" 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 
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BIG WAGE 


Mr. Tool made $1,500 the first five monthg, 


635 


Wise, of 8.D., $12. lst day. Mr. Clay, 

L. Ve. $9' first day. Mr. Doerge, of Me., 
Mr. Elliott, of Pa., 
Mrs. Howard, of Ia., 










$10 one afternoon, 
$17 first two days. 


tod 
RV da-jee 22.50 in one week. Hundreds of others 
making big money selling and appointe 
ing agents for Quaker Vapor Bath 
Cabinets. Prices reduced. Lét us start 
you. We furnish everything. Anyone 


Greatest money-maker known. Just 
Wonderful Seller. 


pa ing t= Shem firm. Write 
T Address, 


erms, 
WORLD YMG CO., 621 World Bidg., Cincinnat!, 0. 


week easy. 
what everybody needs. 


Capital $100,000.00. 
E FE 











Rider Agen 


NX in sacu town to 


70, MEN 
WOMEN 


willing to work can make $20 to $0 a 


for 


nts Wanted 


nd exhibit sample bicyele 








03 Models high grace $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to 
500 24D - HAND WH HEELS 


all makes and models good as new #3 t 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 





We ship 


on approval and 10 day’s trial 


without iM AB a cYcli 














for us. 


AUTOMOBILES 


ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. 


and Gayton If interested write for me ewroneagy 4 Catal 


MEAD GCYGLE COMPANY. ‘iii: 


PILES 





t. 73 A 





Absolutely enred, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to’sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oes D'.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta, Me, 








| 








—| 





GH GRAD 

W 1903 MODEL SBURDICR 
BICYCLE. Shipped to any ad- 

dress with the understanding and agreement that you 
can give it ten days’ free trial, put it toevery test, and if 
— do not find it handsomer, stronger, easierriding, bet- 
es better tires, hubs, hangers, bearings, and 
inevery way higher grade than any bicycle youcan 
buy from any other house in Chicago, at home or 
—_ for’ a a Te pow -, 1s -. on Fe turn the bic: omg 

to usat our e t be ont one cen 


FOR OUR FREE SPECIAL BICYCLE 
CATALOG 





showing the most complete line of 

new 1903 model gents’, ladies’ 

and children’s bicycles at prices so low as to be really 
startling, for everything in bicycle sundries and sup- 
es, id the most astonishingly liberal —. ever 
of, cut this advertisement out and m 


Sh 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.; "i" 
wall cc mrpe and tender 


ALABASTINE :ci2 sss: 


artists in helping you work out co mplete eapee mas no 

= kalsomine or poisonous wall paper. Add 
labastine Co,,Grand Rapids, Mich., & 105 Water St *y. Y, City 
throughout the United 


WA N ? ED: States to introduce oug 


Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
ali conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 »er month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment tu good honest, ree 
Uablemen. Noexperience needful Write for full particulars, 
IRE MEDICINE CO,, London, Ontario, Canada, 
48-page book free, 
highest references, 


W. T, FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 








We want to tell you of 
the durable and sanitary 





RELIABLE MEN 


every locality 














Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edition of their 11lt-page 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much improved 
and many portraits of the most eminent scientists 
along the ‘lines of agiiculture and allied subjects have 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wi ilcox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 
Edwanl Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the mort recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
available literature. the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricete question 
that may present itself. This catalog is an essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work o 
reference aud will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 














ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ll, 














See Our Guarantee of Advertiserg_ 
on Editorial Page. 


CYCLE taking orders 
WAS: Hy once for bargain listand 
our wonderful special offer to agents, 
Tires, equipment, sundries, half price. 
fapies in 
new and sece 

All makes 





ogues 


AGO, TLle 


4 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


po ARMUAMON =n 


Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal 
to you on account of their moderate price. 
“THEY STAND THE RACKET.” 
end for catalog which gives complete tnfor mation. 


Ask your dealer or 


REMINGTON ARMS co., 


313 Broadway, N. Y. Factory : Ilion, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal 


"y 30 YEARS SELLING YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
but ship anywhere for examina- 
tion, guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery. Youare out nothing if not 
satisfied. We make 195 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles harness, 
Visitors are always welcome 
at our factury 
Large Cataloque FREE. 
Send for it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, O0O,, Elkhart, Ind. 





















No. 544—Licht Stanhope. Price $59.50. 


As good as sells for $35 more. 









Wo. 331—Surrey. Price $63. 
As good as sells for $40 more, 











’ Send for the buggy you 
want 


or the bugey vot 30 Days’ Free Trial 


We Make Our Buggies, every one of them, in our own 
factory. We sell direct to you, saving all profits. Get our new 
Buggy Book, FREE. It will save you money. 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., 136 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Net $10.60 from 50 Acres 


was the discouraging experience of Mr. W. G. Cloyette, a resident farmer of a dis- 
tant State. Mr. R. R. Bevell of Palmetto, Fla., realized $4,560 from five acres, net 
profit, one season. He hopes to do better next season. Lands in Mr. Cloyette’s 
Vicinity sell for from $30 to $75 per acre, cash, while in the section Mr. Bevell is 
located in fertile lands can be had at from $5 to $15. 

FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


ADDRESS 














, The names and addresses of thesr 
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Hercules. A five wire, large bale press. 
Guaranteed capacity 3 tons an hour. 


TheAlligator Box Press can bale 22 tons 
in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue, 


J. A. SPENCER, Box 5S, Dwight, ile, 


The Hay 


which is in a class by itself. 


éé ELI” 


horse and steam pow 
stantiard of the a 











Baler 








bale fastest and best 
for shipping and 
Largest Feed Openings. 
Many featured machines, 


PRESSE 


market. 
38 atyles and sizes. 
"Get the free Fli catalogue. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 














“They Throw and Blow" 


CUTTERS 51 OWERS. 


They require less .. nd an any other blower because the 
wheel containing the knives a ntains paddles which throw 





and fans which blow. A tw rse tread power will cutand ele- 
vate 4 tons of ensilage per |! in 1 8 10h.p. engine 20tons per 
hour. No chains, belts or cogs to slip and waste power. Also 


silos, horse powers, engines, arriers, saw mac hines, etc. 


HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, Nz Y. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FROIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 
fin Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, alony the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jackson ville, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


Cash Buyers you can get in full in 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, These cash buyers are 
located throughout the United States and Canada, Get our Journal 
and write tothem, and sell your property yourself, If the buyers’ 
addresses are not in our Journal,we willrefund yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00. The tirst Journal may make or save you Mauy 
dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Reaf Estate Journal, 50 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


Georgia, 
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SPLENDID Fok CALVES 4%» PIGS 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” and SKIM MILE. 


Union City, Pa., Jan. 3, 1903. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEaR Srrs:—I have used your “International Stock Food” for 
the last year and am very much pleased with it, because it is all 


you claim. 


raised my calves on “International ‘Stock Food” 
not one of them had the scours. 


I have fed it to Cows, Calves and Pigs. 


Last year I 
and skim milk and 


Yours truly, MATH. ALLEN. 


e27- We Have Thoussads of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Preve That They 
Are Not @ and | 4% 
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ae 
Aw 


~~ 
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S We own “International Btock Food Varm,’? which is located 12 miles from Minneapolis¢ 
and contains 650 acres, We feed “International Stoek Food’? every day to all of our 
Woartp Cuamriow Stations, Daw Parcn 1:59 2/¢ and Diagcrom 2:05%; to our Youne Sra.ions, 
Broop Manss, Cotrs, Wore Horsgs, Carritm and Hows. “INTERNATION AL 8TOCK FOOD’’? 4 
7” 3 FEEDS roa ONE CENT “(x is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds, and Barks and 
> Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High- Class vegetab le, medicinal, 2 
preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as en addition to the regular feed. It r4 
is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the appetite and Aids‘s 
tion and Assimilation 6o that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. °5 
positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money over the usual Plan of Growing 

and Fattening stock. “International Stock’ Food”’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 

CO“Oo Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. I¢ is Absolutely Harmicss even if taken into the? 

nes ating medicinal ingredients with your Own food atevery meal. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating, 

u eat these medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your food, and it is proven that these) 

>> medicines promote health and strength for people and improve theirdigestion. International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal ingredients that are just as safe 

and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best pessible condition. “International Stock Food’’ is endorsed by Every \ 
>: High-Class Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is Prevented orcured. ‘International Stock Food”’ ts 
>) aold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee”’ by Fifty Thousand Dealersthroughout the World. &# Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. It will make your Calves 

>) or Pigs grow Amazingly and has tho largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. @2~ R»waro of the many Cheap and Inferior imitations! No Chemist can separate ell the‘ 

S; Different powdered Roots, ee Barks and Seeds that we mse. Asay One claiming to do so Hust bo an Igno 5 


us or @ Falsifier. 
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“WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 
INTERNATIONAL STocK Foop Co., ODESSA, Mo. 
Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Book" duly received, 
and it is the best thing of its class that Ihave ever seen. There is 
a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 
Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Eav CLAIRE, WIS. 
“International Stock Book" and 
It is worth more than $10.00 to 
RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


Dear Sirs:—I received your 
was wore than pleased with it, 
mae. Very truly yours, 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREER 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is a Bosutiful Live Stock Picture @# Printed in Six Brilliznt Colors. Size cf the book is 644 by 9% inches. It cost as $3000 to have sur Artists and Engravers 
make theso Engravings. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different “reeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Te!l You That You Ought To Have 
This Stock Book Ip Your Library For Reference. @@ It Contains ea Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, &Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at once, letter or posta! card, and ANSWER TIESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
Ist.—Name This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 


We Employ Over 300 People and have 
Hundreds of Thousands of Testimonials. 
Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 
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Fumigation Method s 
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Insects and Insecticides 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York,N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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